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He touched the bandage 
around his throat... 


This. he asked, 


‘what do you 
know about this?’ 


AT LAST - THE TRUTH ABOUT 


WINGATE 


by Leonard Mosley 





“His friend informed him that, so far as not walk, and was always given first priority when 
anyone in Cairo knew, Wingate had fallen in his mounts were scarce.” 
hotel and injured himself.’’ * * * 

“Nonsense. It is not true. I took a knife “ Eventually Haile Selassie said : ‘ You go first, 
and cut my throat. Colonel Wingate. And let us hope my people 


* * * recognise which one of us is their Emperor. 

“No lights except from the fires started when = *~ * * , 
petrol caught alight, or the flare of acetylene lamps “At other times he stayed in Ein Harod, 
as the surgeons started to work cutting, sewing, reading the Bible, _ Singing hymns, _ learning 
and amputating . . . no sound except the splinter Hebrew, scratching his naked body. When he 
of wood, the puny sounds of men crying for did put on his uniform he was so untidy that 
the British soldiers would look at him in 


hel nu the steady kwark-kwark-kwark of the - , 
colichinn bullfrogs.””” en ae oe stupefaction. But he never lost a battle.’ 
* * * 


- * * * “He drove animals until they dropped; and 
“They were a remarkable sextet. One was then, as in Ethiopia, built fires under their bellies 
a millionaire sheep farmer whose legs were so in an effort to make them get UP, OF, as in Burma, 


bowed from a lifetime on horseback that he could cut them up and ate them.’ 


Begins this weekend in the 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


ORDER IT FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 
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ATTLEE TAKES THE PLUNGE 


HE one thing which will not be forgotten in the perilous 

week that lies ahead of the Labour Party is that the 

Shadow Cabinet’s decision to recommend the with- 
drawal of the Whip from Mr. Bevan cannot be abandoned 
without making the Labour leadership look contemptible and 
ridiculous. The plunge has been taken; Mr. Bevan has seven 
days of convalescence in which to muster all the strength he 
can before facing his judges. He will exploit the loyalty of his 
supporters and the anxieties of the moderates as hard as he 
can; if he finds that he cannot gain a majority against his expul- 
sion in the Parliamentary party, he will try to carry as many 
of his friends as possible into exile with him. He will then 
carry the battle to the Executive, which, if he is expelled from 
the Parliamentary party, will have to decide whether to dismiss 
him from the Labour Party itself; and, if he is beaten there, 
he will take the fight into the constituencies, and thence to the 
Party Conference. As a last resort, he has the threat to form a 
party of his own, taking with him those constituency organisa- 
tions which remain faithful to him. 

This is the battle on which the Labour Party has embarked 
in what is likely to be election year. There should be no second 
thoughts about withdrawing the Whip unless it proves arith- 
metically impossible to get a majority at next Wednesday’s 
meeting. The only possible compromise, now being canvassed 
by some moderates, is that Mr. Bevan might leave the Par- 
liamentary party but be allowed by the Executive to remain 
in the party itself, where he would cool his heels until he felt 
able to make an act of submission to the party leaders. Cer- 
tainly, this compromise should be explored, though it also 
would be a moral defeat for the leadership. But on the issue 
of expulsion from the parliamentary party the Labour leaders 
must do their best to emulate the great Lord Salisbury, who 
used to say that, having examined all the evidence and made 
up his own mind, he left the consequences of decisions of State 
to the care of providence. 


* * * 


What brought the Labour leaders to their momentous 
decision emerges clearly from the analysis of Bevanism which 
we publish on another page. Mr. Bevan has shown himself to 
be an impossible colleague; it is not only that “Bevan is the 
canker in Bevanism’—it is that 
Bevanism, for the one link of continuity in the group’s history 


Bevan is the essence of 


has been personal adoration of its leader concealed only by 
a miscellany of sentiments and catch-phrases drawn from all 
varieties of historic British radicalism. A group whose sole 
consistent activity is an attempt to overthrow the existing 
party leadership and substitute its own hero is, by definition, 


an enemy of party discipline. Just because, even on the hydro- 
gen-bomb issue, there is no clear and fundamental division of 
opinion between Mr. Bevan and the party leaders, his be- 
haviour towards them makes his membership of the party an 
offence against logic and common sense. 


* * * 


Prudence, as well as logic and common sense, however, 
must have entered into Monday’s decision. The Labour leaders 
have more than fulfilled the requirements of Burke’s maxim 
that frailties should be tolerated until they ‘fester into crimes.’ 
It was not only that Mr. Bevan’s attack on Mr. Attlee in the 
defence debate was the last straw—was, in fact a clear invita- 
tion to a trial of strength; it was also that the voting in the 
defence debate showed that Mr. Bevan had alienated himself 
on this issue from the intellectual wing of his group; men like 
Mr. Crossman, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Freeman did not abstain 
with him. With unusual tactical skill, the Shadow Cabinet on 
Monday combined their decision to recommend Mr. Bevan’s 
expulsion with the decision to table a motion in favour of 
immediate three-Power talks on peace and disarmament. 
From the national point of view it is a fatuous motion, but 
from the point of view of the Labour Party leadership it has 
the function of stealing Mr. Bevan’s thunder. To wavering 
Bevanites it will come as a token of the reasonableness of the 
party leaders, and as one more argument for leavening the 
party from within rather than following Mr. Bevan into heroic 
isolation. This chance of widening the rift among the Bevanites 
is a precious one; the Shadow Cabinet, encouraged by it, must 
have recalled the ease with which Sir Stafford Cripps was 
expelled on the Popular Front issue before the war, and hoped 
that the candle of Bevanism. though it burns so much brighter 
than Popular Frontism, might be snuffed out with equal speed 
and efficiency. 

The Labour Party could only afford to turn a blind eye to 
Mr. Bevan’s rebellion if the forces of orthodoxy in the party 
were capable of giving a positive leadership which would put 
Bevanism in the shade. Because they have failed to do this, 
they must have recourse to discipline with all its dangers. 
Those dangers are grave, not only for the party but for the 
country, because if Mr. Bevan were to emerge as the leader of 
an effective radical party, that party might be in ten or 
fifteen years the country’s only alternative government to the 
lories. Conservatives, far from crowing over the Opposition’s 
embarrassments, should therefore hope that the course which 
the Labour leaders have chosen will be pursued with states- 
manship as well as vigour, and will turn out to have fate 


on its side. 





EGYPT’S ANGER 


OR the past few years Israel has had to put up with 

continuous and offensive provocation. The Egyptians 

have reserved the right to treat the ‘armistice’ of 1949 
as a one-sided agreement that Egypt need keep only when 
she feels like keeping it. In fact the Egyptians have so far got 
it into their heads that war with Israel is a natural, inevitable 
and beneficial phenomenon that a press hand-out from the 
Egyptian Embassy this week contains the remarkable com- 
plaint that Israel’s policy is designed ‘with the hope that peace 
will be forced on the Arab states’! 

The evidence unfortunately points in another direction. The 
coincidence of the Gaza affair with Mr. Ben Gurion’s return to 
office, and the fact that it was a carefully planned military 
operation, not just a product of spontaneous border combus- 
tion, points to the possibility of a different attitude in Israel in 
future. The Israeli government have no particular reason to 
love Colonel Nasser: they have found him even less accom- 
modating than his predecessors in Egypt. They know that 
Nasser’s position in relation to the West is much stronger than 
his predecessor’s; and they may have asked themselves 
whether it is wise to sit back and allow Egypt to build up her 
strength. On that reckoning, a policy calculated to betray 
Nasser into making a false move against them would be under- 
standable—but also unwise. Admittedly the Egyptians will 
have no cause for complaint; they have been asking for trouble, 
and if they get it, little sympathy need be wasted upon them. 
But the effect on the Middle East as a whole will be dangerous 
for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, Israel’s ability to survive in the midst of 
extremely hostile Arab surroundings depends in the long run 
on her ability to prove that she is sinned against, not sinning. 
To take a crack at the Egyptians or at Jordan may relieve pent- 
up feelings; it may be good for the Government’s morale; it 
may make the ordinary Israeli happy. But the more often and 
the more successfully they take it out of their enemies, particu- 
larly if they do so with planned intent, the less protection they 
can hope for from their friends. 

The Israeli Government appear belatedly to have recognised 
this truth. Their initial reaction to the Gaza affair was to take a 
leaf out of the Egyptians’ grubby book, and to pretend it was 
no more than a reprisal for an enemy raid. The Jerusalem Post 
has since taken a rather different line; it has justified Gaza not 
for itself but for the effect it should have on the United Nations, 
by the proof it affords that the armistice agreement has lost in 
practice its validity. 

This is true. The incident has indeed focused world opinion 
on the problem of the Israeli-Egyptian border. But it is hardly 
an advantage to attract attention to oneself on the occasion 
when one is most transparently the aggressor. The suburban 
householder who brings his friends to witness the destruction 
his dog has wrought among his neighbour’s geraniums must 
not be surprised if they think in terms of their own gardens. 

The incident, too, is unfortunate in that it encourages Arab 
intransigence just at a time when that intransigence appeared 
to be on the point of breaking down. The Iraq-Turkey agree- 
ment (which, incidentally, represented a potential gain to 
Israel, for whom the Turks may be prepared to intercede) has 
been followed by the announcement of a new agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, reached with the consent of Saudi 
Arabia. As the object of this agreement is to demonstrate these 
countries’ anger at Iraq’s action, the chances of a comprehen- 
sive Middle East settlement have been reduced. Any aggressive 
action Isracl may take can only encourage the Egyptians 
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(smarting from loss of face, they will need little encourage. 
ment) further to stimulate Arab chauvinism. From that policy 
the whole Western world, and not simply Israel, will suffer, 


Notes 


T is no secret that there are differences of opinion between 

Britain and America on the scope and function of SEATO 
in relation to the threat of Communist Chinese aggression. But 
the gloomy rumours that Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Dulles 
had drifted further apart when they came to discuss Formosa 
at Bangkok seem happily to have been quite unfounded. When 
Mr. Dulles returned to the United States there were reports 
that he was going to take a ‘stronger line.’ In that he warned 
China that the consequences of open armed aggression would 
probably be general war in Asia, he did so. But, in the matter 
of Formosa, if one compares his temperate broadcast with Sir 
Anthony’s speech in the House of Commons one is likely to 
come to the conclusion that each knew, and approved, what 
the other was going to say. It seems fairly clear that America’s 
policy has for the last few months been the isolating, and 
effective neutralising, of Formosa, and that the evacuation by 
the Nationalists of the offshore islands, including Quemoy and 
the Matsus, is the first necessity. Even while we regretted the 
ambiguities of America’s attitude, we never doubted the 
ultimate objective. Although Sir Anthony now says explicitly 
that the British Government’s view is that the Nationalists 
should evacuate the offshore islands, while Mr. Dulles speaks 
guardedly still of ‘a defence which will be flexible and not 
necessarily confined to a static defence of Formosa and the 
Pescadores themselves,” it should not be assumed that there is 
any actual difference of intention. Sir Anthony can say openly 
what Mr. Dulles can scarcely hint at without drawing down 
the wrath of powerful forces who read ‘appeasement’ into 
any move to put further pressure on Chiang Kai-shek. It is, 
admittedly, a difficult situation tactically for America, but the 
sooner public opinion there can be swung over to the support 
of a more openly rational policy the better. Chiang has so far 
been successfully restrained from attacking the mainland, and 
China has not assaulted Quemoy and Matsu. But can this 
uneasy ‘truce’ go on indefinitely? The sooner seventy miles of 
blue water are put between the Communists and Nationalists 
the better. With that accomplished, Mr. Dulles’s warning to 
China against open armed aggression can be more whole- 
heartedly supported by America’s friends; and we shall be a 
little nearer to those conditions without which, as Sir Anthony 
said, a conference on Formosa would be pointless. 


FORMOSA 


SNARLING OVER THE SAAR 


HE perpetual muttering of France and Germany round 

the rich morsel of the Saar rose to a snarl over the week- 
end. With the ratification debate on the Paris agreements due 
to take place in the Bundesrat on March 18, and in the French 
Senate only four days later,.the controversy could scarcely 
have erupted again at a more inopportune moment. Europe is 
settling back into its bad old patterns, the idea of unity grows 
thinner, and the Saar issue is successfully conjuring up once 
more dense clouds of suspicion and mistrust on both sides of 
the Rhine. It is true that Britain and America, in Moscow in 
1947 and on later occasions, gave ‘undertakings’ that they 
would support the French claims on the Saar, but Dr. Adenauer 
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is not alone in taking it for granted that the new Saar statute 
disposed of these, and that it would be left to the Saarlanders 
themselves, on the conclusion of a German peace treaty (when- 
ever that will be), to decide their own future by referendum. 
Indeed, it was agreed by Dr. Adenauer and M. Mendés-France 
in Paris last October that this referendum would take place 
‘without any restrictions.’ France now counters this with the 
assertion that the Anglo-American undertakings have not 
lapsed, and insists furthermore that Article 6 of the Saar 
Agreement, which says that the ‘European statute cannot be 
questioned until a peace treaty is concluded,’ means that the 
pro-German parties in the Saar cannot even discuss the future 
of their country. Dr. Adenauer’s reasonable enough statement 
in the Bundestag last month may have been an embarrassment 
in Paris, but the fierceness of France’s reaction is an embarrass- 
ment all round. M. Vendroux’s demand that Britain and 
America should deny Dr. Adenauer’s statement called for the 
sort of answer which dodges the point adroitly; Sir Anthony 
Eden seems to have succeeded in supplying it. 


HANDSHAKE 


*‘CHAKING hands with him for the first time, my feeling 

was of suspicion and doubt that the man whose hand I 
seized would respect the constitution and fulfil agreements. 
We ventured upon our difficult task, and doubts were gradually 
allayed. The true personality of the man, his greatness and 
sense of responsibility, began to show up, to our great relief and 
comfort.” The speaker is the Prime Minister of the Sudan; the 
occasion, a dinner to the subject of his eulogy, Sir Robert 
Howe, the retiring Governor-General. Considering the diffi- 
culties of Sir Robert’s task during the past few years, he 
has a right to be as proud as we at home are grateful for 
the tribute. 


THE FUTURE OF MALTA 


HE victory of Mr. Mintoff’s Labour Party in the Maltese 

general election confronts the British Government with a 
problem in colonial policy of an unusually flattering kind. 
Mr. Mintoff wants, over a period of twenty years, to bring 
about a union with the United Kingdom the main features of 
which would be representation at Westminster and enjoy- 
ment of the welfare state in return for submission to United 
Kingdom taxation. It has long seemed likely that close asso- 
ciation with the United Kingdom would be Malta’s destiny. 
Lord Chandos (as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton) proposed that Malta 
should be put under the Home Office, but he clearly had in 
mind something rather like the status of the Channel Isles, and 
certainly not including representation at Westminster and 
common taxation. Obviously, a colony of Malta’s size cannot 
aspire to dominion status, nor is there much risk of concession 
to Malta’s wishes leading to similar demands by other small 
colonies (the only approximately parallel case, since Cyprus 
has other ideas about her future, being Gibraltar). The diffi- 
culties arise only from the sweeping character of Mr. Mintoff's 
plans. A Maltese minority at Westminster (Mr. Mintoff is a 
Rhodes scholar and would personally much prefer West- 
minster to the Palace of Valletta) might, small though it would 
be, aspire to the part in British politics which the Irish had in 
the last century. The trouble about taxing Malta is that a 
community of that size with nothing but a dockyard to live 
on has very little to tax. The British Government will there- 
fore presumably press for something less drastic than Mr. 
Mintoff proposes and more on the lines of Lord Chandos’s 
scheme. In the curious negotiations which will ensue, with 


271 





Britain in the unaccustomed position of being wanted, one 
factor will be ever-present in the background: Malta’s fear 
that nuclear warfare may diminish the strategic usefulness 
which is her main asset to the United Kingdom. 


TWO WAYS OF FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


HE abdication of King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 

in favour of his father, Prince Suramit, follows close on 
the objections made by the International Armistice Commission 
in Indo-China to the new constitution which he had proposed 
for his country. This would have made the units of Cambodian 
politics the village and the province and resulted in the 
elimination of the old political parties. The move does in fact 
appear to have been aimed particularly at the Democratic 
Party of Son Ngoc Thanh (it was, apparently, they who com- 
plained to the Armistice Commission), and, given their extreme 
left-wing views, it is not surprising that they should have had 
the support of the Polish delegate. What is rather more serious 
is that King Sihanouk should have put himself so far in the 
wrong as to muster a majority against himself in the Com- 
mission. That he is an astute politician and a firm Cambodian 
nationalist was confirmed last time he left his country as a 
protest against French domination, but, though he may be 
intending a similarly triumphant return this time, it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that he has over-reached himself. If 
his abdication lets Son Ngoc Thanh and the Democratic 
Party in, lasting damage to the anti-Communist cause in 
South-East Asia will have been done. The inefficiency with 
which the King maneeuvred against his political opponents is 
underlined by the skill with which in India Congress has 
recently managed to inflict a crushing defeat on the Communist 
Party. The results of the elections in the State of Andhra show 
that the Communists have lost some thirty seats, and this over- 
whelming confirmation of Mr. Nehru’s policies demonstrates 
that a non-Communist left-wing approach can pay off in Asia. 





TREASON ? 


HE Attorney-General’s remark in the Commons this week, 

that it should not be assumed that if Winnington and 
Shapiro, the two Daily Worker correspondents, returned to 
this country the arm of the law would be too short to reach 
them, has a sound legal basis. The question of whether North 
Koreans were the Queen’s enemies is one of fact and does not 
depend on the existence of any declaration of war, still less on 
whether the North Korean State was a recognised legal entity. 
There may be a subtle distinction between a de jure war and 
a de facto war for some purposes: but from the point of view 
of the English criminal law a war is a war and those who give 
aid and comfort to people who are fighting against Her 
Majesty’s Forces are traitors. 


ARMED POLICE 


HE cry ‘Arm the police’ is heard less frequently nowadays: 

but anybody who imagines that he would feel safer if they 
carried firearms would do well to read the report of a recent 
case in America, where a small boy playing with some com- 
panions was shot by mistake. Last Saturday there was a case 
nearer home. In Northern Ireland special constables fired on 
a passing van that was slow to stop at their signal, killing the 
driver. One of the constables was nineteen years old; he stated 
at the inquest that he had fired his rifle from the hip. At the 
inquest it was revealed that the brakes of the van were 
inefficient: a road test showed that at 30 mph it took 90 feet 


to come to a standstill. 
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Anatomy of Bevanism 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


EVANISM is not, and never has been, a political move- 

ment with any coherent philosophy or policy. When 

Mr. Bevan and fifty-six other Labour Members of Par- 
liament first voted against their party’s line on defence in 
April, 1952, they included among their number such an odd 
collection of pacifists, ILP-ers, discontents, fellow-travellers, 
nineteenth-century rationalists, fiery Radicals, Christian 
Socialists, disappointed office-seekers, and two wives thrown 
in for good measure, that they were immediately and inevi- 
tably christened the ‘57 Varieties.’ So they have remained: a 
quite normal group of Left-wing dissidents, coalescing, 
separating and coalescing again on different issues; and given 
the appearance of a united movement solely by the personality 
of one man, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Apart from this personality, 
apart from the real or apparent, explicit or implicit, threat of 
this one man to the leadership of the party, the behaviour of 
such men as Mr. Sydney Silverman and Mr. Richard Crossman 
would have counted for no more than it did during the lifetime 
of the Labour Government, when Mr. Bevan was a relatively 
quiescent and acquiescent member of the oligarchy. 

It was inevitable that the Labour Party should be divided 
after its six and a half years of power. When a reforming party 
has carried out its programme as thoroughly as did the Labour 
Party between 1945 and 1951, the search for a new programme 
cannot but help produce divisions and tensions. Moreover, 
these divisions and tensions are likely to be made even more 
awkward by the fact that the party leaders who have held office 
are almost certain, during their years of responsibility, to have 
lost touch with the rank and file. It was inevitable, in other 
words, when the Labour Party Jost the General Election of 
1951, that its first year or two in opposition should be occupied 
with the difficult but not necessarily dangerous process of find- 
ing a new balance of power within the party, of adjusting the 
attitudes which the Parliamentary leaders had acquired in 
office to the aspirations of the rank and file. It was inevitable, 
also, that the rank and file, which for six and a half years had 
been unable to challenge the official leadership, should be in 
an aggressive mood. All this was expected in the autumn of 
1951, and basically the story of the Labour Party’s disputes 
since then has been the story of the readjustment of the balance 
of power between the Right and the Left. 


7 * * 


Yet, a process which is both inevitable and desirable has 
turned out to be dangerous and brought the party to the verge 
of disaster. The explanation does not lie in policy. The Labour 
Party now has an agreed programme. Not a very rousing pro- 
gramme, maybe, but one quite sufficiently coherent to see the 
party through a difficult transitional stage. The differences on 
policy that remain are for the most part differences of em- 
phasis and certainly not greater than a major party should be 
able to contain. The explanation lies, of course, in the person- 
ality of Mr. Bevan, and before discussing this phenomenon of 
nature it is worth recalling the circumstances of his resignation 
from the Labour Government in 1951. It came just after the 
twin pillars of that Government had, almost simultaneously, 
been removed. Ernest Bevin had died, and Stafford Cripps had 
resigned and was never to recover from his illness. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether, if either or both of these two giants 


had lived, Mr. Bevan would have resigned when he did. He 
would never have publicly challenged a leadership which in. 
cluded them among its number. Nor, probably, would he have 
seen the occasion to do so. 

For, Mr. Bevan, though he ostensibly resigned in protest 
against the health charges imposed by Mr. Gaitskell, had in 
fact responded to a quite different kind of provocation. The 
removal of Bevin and Cripps had been followed by the promo- 
tion of Mr. Gaitskell to the post of Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. For the first time, Mr. Bevan had been superseded 
by a representative of a generation of Labour leaders younger 
than himself. His succession to the leadership of the party, 
which up till then he had always been able to take almost for 
granted, was now threatened by that most dangerous kind of 
political rival, a man who had time on his side. The venomous 
attack on Mr. Gaitskell which he made in his resignation 
speech was a dramatic revelation of himself and his motives; 
and the resignation at the same time of Mr. Harold Wilson, 
who as President of the Board of Trade might reasonably have 
expected to succeed Cripps as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
clearly owed something to the same motives. It is no criticism 
of either Mr. Bevan or Mr. Wilson to hint at these personal 
motives. Politicians are naturally interested and involved ina 
constant struggle for power, and Mr. Gaitskell, certainly, is no 
innocent altruist. But the fact to be emphasised is that the 
occasion of Mr. Bevan’s and Mr. Wilson’s resignations made 
it almost inevitable that their opposition should take the form 
of a direct challenge to the authority of the official leadership. 


* * x 


Mr. Wilson has since then, and particularly during the past 
year, tried to find a modus vivendi with the official leadership, 
and, should Mr. Bevan be expelled, he would stand in a strong 
position to assume the leadership of the Left within the Labour 
Party. But Mr. Bevan has again and again strained his relations 
with the official leadership to breaking point. The explanation 
of Mr. Bevan’s personality is to be found in his origins. His 
parents were members of the South Wales peasantry which 
was dispossessed by the agricultural depression of the 1870s. 
Chis peasantry had inherited an age-old culture of its own, and 
when it had to pull up its roots in the hills and go down to seek 
a livelihood in the mining valleys, something far more impor- 
tant happened than the mere economic disruption of a small 
community. A culture was murdered. Mr. Bevan’s protest 
against his past is not, then, as is commonly supposed, just the 
simple protest of a wage-slave against the conditions of his 
slavery: it is the protest of a peasant against his disinheritance, 
the protest of a survivor of an ancient culture against the 
submergence of that culture by a rootless proletariat. Unless 
this is understood, it is impossible to appreciate Mr. Bevan’s 
personality, which has usually been drawn in colours which 
are much too crude. 

Mr. Bevan has never accepted his membership of the pro- 
letariat, which is what distinguishes him from others of his 
generation who endured the same conditions in the mining 
valleys of South Wales. His striving to reincorporate himself 
in a living culture is the dominant streak in his character. He 
talks with an affecting and revealing softness about his mother, 
a woman much more cultured than his father—evidence of 
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her culture is to be found in the Christian names she gave her 
children, which would only have been given by someone 
versed in Welsh folk-lore—and again and again he will come 
back to the picture of Hereford Cathedral which used to hang 
above the mantelpiece at home, and which is a sort of symbol 
to him of the culture of which he was deprived. To hear 
Mr. Bevan talk about art—I remember him once talking of 
how he and his wife stood in the Sistine Chapel and wondered 
whether it was possible to produce great art except on a great 
scale, a characteristic observation—is to watch someone trying 
to give himself the spiritual nourishment of which he believes 
he was deprived as a child. 

I have dwelt at some length on this aspect of Mr. Bevan’s 
personality because it helps to make clear that the bitterness 
and unsoftened ambition in him are by no means the vicious 
streaks in a cruel character which they are sometimes repre- 
sented to be. Yet the fact remains that they are the factors 
which have, again and again, and especially at moments of 
crisis, distorted his political judgement. This judgement is 
quite exceptional when it is allowed to operate unhindered by 
personal obsessions. Mr. Bevan has an instinctive ability to 
discover the heart of a political issue; he can put his finger on 
the real point when others are still floundering in the irrele- 
vancies by which it is obscured. The loss of this political 
imagination to British politics—or, as during the past years, its 
distortion—is a tragedy. But facts have to be faced, and the 
fact is that Mr. Bevan becomes almost uncontrollable in 
moments of crisis, and particularly when his ego is touched. 
Again and again, at Parliamentary Labour Party meetings, he 
has upset even his followers by the recklessness with which he 
lays about him when his vanity is wounded. The man who is 
capable of turning on so slight a figure as Mrs. Mann and 
saying, ‘If there are many more people like you in the Labour 
Party, we may as well pack up and go home,’ cannot be trusted. 
And it is trust which Mr. Bevan has forfeited during the past 
three years. 

The political effect of this exciting but alarming personality 
has been the misleading of the Left. Instead, as was possible 
and desirable after 1951, of a Left wing with a coherent attitude 
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and policy developing within the Labour Party, Mr. Bevan has 
led the Left into the futile search for emotional counters to 
play against the official leadership. None of the rethinking 
which men like Mr. Crossman have started about the extent 
of government interference in the economy, none of the lessons 
taught to the Labour Party about the facts of foreign policy 
during its years of office, have been incorporated into a new 
Left attitude. Mr. Bevan has been satisfied, and has seduced 
the Left into being satisfied, with reaching for every out-of- 
date sentimentalism and every emotional appeal which will 
most easily command support amongst the rank and file. It is 
surprising how long the intellectuals of the Left have been 
willing to follow him in this vain adventure, and it was interest- 
ing that at last some of them revolted when Mr. Bevan, last 
week, failing even to follow his own logic, wished again to take 
the sentimental attitude over the hydrogen bomb, 


. * * 


The result has been that the Left has not had the influence 
on Labour Party policy which it could have had after 1951 if 
it had set about the task of trying to formulate a policy which, 
on its merits, would have deserved to become the policy of the 
Labour Party. The Right has, in this situation, been forced to 
trim to the sentimentalists of the rank and file, but on every 
major issue has been able to force its own policy through by 
pointing to the inanity of the alternative. (This was especially 
noticeable, two years ago, during the discussions about future 
nationalisation. The Left under Mr. Bevan offered nothing 
more than the wholesale nationalisation of a series of major 
industries. The Right had no difficulty in crushing the de- 
mand.) The story of Bevanism has been the story of the 
betrayal of the Left; of the subjection of that part of the 
Labour movement which should supply the dynamic in the 
party to the personal ambitions of one man. The attempt of 
the Right now to isolate Mr. Bevan from the rest of the Left 
is not only tactically sound from its point of view but is also 
politically justifiable. For it is the Bevan in Bevanism which 
has been the canker in the Labour Party during the past three 
years. 


The Hidden Hand 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


¥ HAT is the country’s wage policy? To what aims 
does it subscribe? The striking merit of Barbara 
Wootton’s new study* of the subject is that it com- 
pels us to recognise not only that there is no policy (which 
was obvious) but that owing to the lack of it the whole wage 
structure of the present day is in a state of anarchist-socialist- 
conservative bedlam. Wages are still theoretically based on 
the classical tenets; on the old assumption that the ‘Hidden 
Hand’ of free competition on the labour market must bring 
labour supply and demand into a satisfactory equilibrium; 
and that if it fails to do so, the fault lies not with the system, 
but with frictions set up by outside interference. But the Hidden 
Hand has been joined by many grasping visible hands—trade 
unions, employers’ associations, arbitration tribunals, concilia- 
tion boards, and governments. All of them intervene to fix, or 
to try to fix, wages. There is far more friction than system. 
This poses a problem. The advantage of the classical 
economists’ system was that it created its own ethics. It 
settled the inevitable query, ‘Is the hire worthy of the labour?’ 


* The Social Foundations of Wage Policy. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 








by pointing out that the labour was worth precisely what it 
would fetch on the open market: no more, no less. Although 
this was a callous solution, at least it was a solution. To obviate 
the need to decide how much a man deserved for his work, 
it created a new, economic man, who automatically got what 
he deserved, and deserved what he got. 

In spite of its obvious deficiencies, the terrifying mathemati- 
cal certainty of the classical system has enabled it to survive 
as a ghost haunting frightened generations of academic econo- 
mists. In Mrs. Wootton’s book the ghost has finally been laid: 
economic man is given a decent burial (though Mrs. Wootton 
cannot resist dancing a sedate jig on his grave). Instead of 
trying to relate an abstract man to an irrelevant system, she 
takes man as he is—as he stands revealed in reports of wage 
negotiations. For if wages are not settled by blind economic 
forces, they must be settled by something; and she is con- 
cerned to discover what that something is. 

Her first conclusion is startling—though it ought not to 
be: that economic considerations carry hardly any weight. 

The drive behind wage claims today is social conservatism. 
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Everybody assumes the right to have the wages that his job 
has had before, regardless of economic circumstances. Wage 
claims are based on the assumption that the claimant is 
morally entitled to preserve his job’s real income on the level 
(a) of what it was worth in the past (the cost of living argu- 
ment); (6) of what other workers doing different jobs in the 
same industry are receiving (the differentials argument); and 
(c) of what other workers doing the same job in different 
industries are receiving (the rate for the job argument). All 
these are conservative—they might even be called reactionary 
—contentions; all of them are fairly generally accepted in 
reaching wage settlements. 

In other words, although the Hidden Hand has lost its 
cunning, its influence remains, because the wage ethics it 
created have coagulated into dogma. The community clings 
to the traditional wage structure in the same way that a man 
who has lost his faith may continue to cling to his religion, 
as a stable social force. The Hidden Hand, if it could express 
itself, might object (as, indeed, might most founders of 
religious faiths) that dogma perverts its original purpose. The 
Hidden Hand strove to give flexibility; the dogma insists on 
rigidity. The Hidden Hand tried to subordinate wages to 
economic needs; the dogma insists on subordinating economic 
needs to wages. 

There are two obvious exceptions to this general rule of 
conservatism: two cases where the object is not to preserve 
but to improve upon past standards. But neither is economic. 
One is based on merit. Certain types of work, it is asserted, 
ought to be better paid because they entail special skill or 
responsibility. This line is commonly taken in claims on behalf 
of the professions, by judges, doctors, schoolteachers or 
journalists; by certain semi-professional bodies, like the police; 
and by skilled craftsmen. The other exception is based on 
need. The argument here is that a subsistence line can be 
drawn beneath which no wage must be permitted to sink 
and it is invariably drawn rather higher than prevailing wage 
minima. This line is, of course, taken on behalf of the 
unskilled worker. In other words, the two arguments between 
them cover the greater part of the working population; in 
effect, they cancel each other out. 

In spite of the warnings of government, employers and the 
TUC, then, the basis of most of our wage claims is ethical. 
And that immediately brings the community up against the 
question: how is a man’s worth measured in terms of money? 

The answer is, of course, that it is not. We pretend to 
make measurements; we pay tribute to moral and social 
needs; and we let things slide. The result is anarchy. To take 
a trivial example—because it happens to be topical: a pro- 
fessional league footballer receives no extra reward for extra 
skill; whereas a professional in any other sport depends on 
his skill either as player or teacher for his earnings. In every 
branch of life the same inconsistencies flourish. 

If we admit this, Mrs. Wootton argues, we must also admit 
the need for a national wages policy; for surely it is incon- 
ceivable that so rickety a wage structure, based on a refusal 
to admit realities, can survive for long. 

But is it inconceivable? Granted that her analysis is sound 
(it is also most entertaining), do her conclusions necessarily 
follow? The fact, after all, that people make all sorts of silly 
claims on ethical arguments does not mean that the Hidden 
Hand no longer exists; it is still in the background, sometimes 
laughing up its sleeve at arbitration. And there is another 
hidden hand to which Mrs. Wootton does less than justice: 
the force of public opinion. If conservatism controls wages, 
public opinion controls conservatism; and it is perfectly cap- 
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able of changing the wage structure, albeit gradually, to ful 
urgent economic needs—provided those needs are understood. 

That they have been but little understood is largely the 
fault of the classical economists, who have persisted ip 
beckoning us to follow them up their blind alley. This book 
will do much to redress the balance, by taking the discussion 
on wages off its uncomfortable theoretical plane, and looking at 
it through the eyes of the empiricist. Thereby it will enable ys 
to recognise and to laugh out of court the more preposterous 
type of ethical wage claim (Mrs. Wootton makes it clear that 
we are all guilty: the well-to-do can be as silly in this context 
as the most militant trade union); and instead, to begin to look 
for a sane wage policy based not on any abstract system, but 
on common sense, . 

Mrs. Wootton’s own solution is the equalitarianism that 
Shaw amusingly advocated in his Intelligent Woman's Guide 
to Socialism, Although Shaw’s ideas were met with derision 

he was even more bitterly denounced from the Left than 
from the Right—his precepts have been steadily translated 
into reality by legislation and taxes; in effect, Mrs. Wootton 
is Simply urging us to make a virtue out of what has become 
political necessity. She is no embittered partisan; her criticism 
of taxation as an inefficient, as well as an exasperating, leveller, 
will delight Conservatives—as much as her leg-pulling of those 
who feel that status and respectability deserve preferential 
financial treatment will embarrass or irritate them. Not only 
for the facts that she has unearthed and presented, but for the 
freshness of her approach to this tiresome problem, this must 
be considered a work of the first importance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EVERY SCHOOLBOY knows that when Mary Tudor became 
queen she returned England to the Papal fold and burned a 
great many Protestants. This is a piece of knowledge of which 
Roman Catholic controversialists tend to divest themselves in 
order to prove that the Church of England was founded by 
Henry VIII. A writer in the Tablet last week used this device 
in attacking Canon Smyth for saying in a broadcast that the 
Church of England is not ‘a creature of the State’ and that 
there was no severance ‘from the church we were before,’ ‘the 
universal church to which the Church of England itself 
belonged.’ No one would deny that the Reformation was, as 
Sir Maurice Powicke said, ‘an act of state.’ But that is a very 
different thing from saying that the Church of England was 
founded by an act of state. The Tablet trots out the familiar 
quotations from Maitland and Holdsworth, who showed that 
administratively and legally the Church in England was funda- 
mentally changed at the Reformation; but the crucial theo- 
logical points, the continuity in the essentials of faith and 
worship and the validity of Anglican orders cannot be disposed 
of by quotations from historians of law. The credentials of 
the Church of England really cannot be refuted in rather less 
than a column of the Tablet and by ignoring all the considera- 
tions relevant to a conclusion. This kind of propaganda causes 
as much distress to reflecting Roman Catholic scholars as it 
causes boredom and annoyance to Anglican readers. 
* * * 

HUTTON’S SUCCESS in Australia must have settled the argu- 
ment whether a professional should captain England. It still 
seems to me doubtful, however, if it is wise to make your 
best player captain. Particularly on tour the captain’s responsi- 
bilities are such that they are almost bound to tell on his own 
play, and Hutton’s batting certainly seems to have been 
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affected by the cares of captaincy. Without consulting Wisden 
[ should think that Hutton this tour has had his worst series 
with the bat since 1948. I remember a most un-Hutton-like 
innings he played in the Second Test Match at Lord’s that 
year. He seemed relieved to be out. As a result he was dropped 
for the Manchester Test but he duly made a hundred at Leeds. 
* * * 
A WRITER in the New Statesman recently argued that since the 
private affairs of the Royal Family are paid for by the public, 
they are fair game for public curiosity. This seems to me an odd 
doctrine. To take some obvious examples, the Speaker, Lord 
Goddard and Sir Edward Bridges are all paid for by the public. 
And it was announced the other day that 6,170,000 people— 
more than a quarter of the working population—were paid for 
by the State or public money of some kind. I cannot see any 
particular reason why the private affairs of any of these people 
should be any fairer game for the public curiosity than the 
private affairs of anybody else. At all events, the behaviour of 
the Mirror Group to Princess Margaret during the past few 
days has been more than usually nauseous. 
> * - 

ANYONE who has wondered uneasily how he would have 
behaved under torture in Korean POW camps will have read 
with interest a recent letter on the subject in The Times. The 
writer suggests that for captives to stick to Geneva rules while 
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their captors disobey them is inexpedient: why should not 
POWs adopt the tactics of the Vicar of Bray? Why not, in- 
deed? A POW camp that gave three hearty cheers for Mrs. 
Monica Felton on every possible excuse would, I fancy, prove 
as much of an embarrassment to the foe as the stubbornest of 
non-co-operators. A later correspondent has replied that the 
man who pretends has sown the seed of doubt in himself. 
Yes—if he is alone in his pretence. But if a whole campful 
begins to behave like the Good Soldier Schweik, it will surely 
not be long before even Mr. Jack Gaster begins to wonder 
who is brainwashing whom. 
. * . 
THE ESTIMATE that the Beaverbrook Press has of the length of 
our memories is not flattering. The Sunday Express this week 
sympathised impressively with ‘the unfortunates who panicked 
and sold on a falling market’ because of false cries of “Woe’ 
from the socialists following the announcement of Mr. Butler’s 
measures, The City Editor of the Daily Express advised in- 
vestors the day after Mr. Butler’s announcement to ‘get out and 
stay out of the market’ and was therefore responsible in part 
for the plight of those same deluded ‘unfortunates. .. .’ 
. tl > 

POLICE POWERLESS TO PROSECUTE THOUGH MAN SANG ON 
SUNDAY. (The Times, March 4.) 


Justice foiled again. PHAROS 


THE CENSORSHIP PLOT 


By JOYCE CARY 


are saying the same thing: ‘Let us stop something that 

frightens us.’ They use the immemorial arguments of 
moral alarmists against every new thing—from chloroform for 
childing mothers to mixed bathing; from Zola to Joyce. There 
are two quite simple points at issue. Are we to have police 
censorship? Are we to judge publications by their possible 
effect on adolescents? A good many people say, “Yes, let us 
make an England fit for children of twelve to fourteen. Let us 
have a censorship to maintain their innocence.’ 

It is no good telling such people that when they say inno- 
cence they mean ignorance; that ignorance is always a weak- 
ness; and that, to judge from experience, children deliberately 
kept ignorant on the grounds that knowledge would destroy 
their illusions are likely to remain ignorant to full age, and 
so far, immature and exposed. It is no good arguing with the 
repressor, because he is not interested in reason; he is con- 
cerned only to maintain a state of affairs in which he himself 
finds comfort and assurance. Late-Victorian taboos were not 
abolished by the Victorian parents, but by their children, in 
a revolution so violent that it destroyed not only the taboos, 
but the whole morality of the time. So that after the explosion 
we sat among ruins for forty years. 

I am told that I am making a fuss about nothing—a small, 
restricted Bill aimed at a special kind of publication, and one 
that no one could defend. The horror comics, in themselves, 
are thoroughly bad; but censorship is worse. It does infinitely 
more damage than any amount of pornography or sadism. 
And we are faced with something much larger than this Bill— 
with a policy. The Bill is simply one more move in the 
reactionary drive opened last year, with the actions against 
publishers, the burning of books, the gaoling of writers. 

We need not agree yet with those who talk of fascism, but 
all the arguments for censorship are those familiar in police 
States; and those states have plenty of powerful admirers in 


‘ LL your correspondents supporting the Censorship Bill 





Britain. And the Censorship Bill is another step in the fascist- 
communist direction, towards the control of morals by posi- 
tive law. It is another step, and a long one, from that principle 
which has been the boast of free men in a free country: that 
all knowledge shall be open to every citizen. The answer to 
evil of any kind is not concealment, evasion, but knowledge 
and education. From this point of view, horror comics are an 
opportunity. Nothing worse in print can be imagined. When 
we have shown the children how to assess them, they are 
secure against far more seductive dangers. 

Reaction has made a promising start. How far will it go? 
We have to remember that the great majority of people every- 
where, quite apart from their political or religious ideas, do 
not care a twopenny damn about liberty of opinion, much less 
liberty of publication. So far as we have such liberties, they 
have arrived chiefly by accident, and continued by the influ- 
ence of a small, educated class upon ruling cliques which, if 
they cared little for liberty as a principle, were aware of 
civilised world opinion and did not like to appear, in their 
journeys abroad, as Philistines and moral poltroons. The 
small, educated class has little power now compared with the 
organised masses; the ruling cliques for the most part detest 
liberty; a large part of the Left, as well as the extreme Right, 
is eager for the strictest control of the press. 

A correspondent writes derisively to call me the last of the 
Liberals. That is absurd. I am far from the last. There are 
plenty of Liberals. But there is no longer a Liberal Party. It 
has scattered in confusion and terror before the blitz of Right 
and Left, of high and low Church, fascists and fellow- 
travellers, combined to destroy the basic liberty of a free 
country. The party, one is told, was taken by surprise. But 
why? This attack has been in preparation ever since the war. 
Everybody has heard for years past the growls of the churches, 
of respectable Labour leaders in the House, of Sunday journa- 
lists counting on the approval of the reactionary millions. The 
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attack was in contemplation for years, and the leaders chose 
their moment with skill. They picked an issue which was bound 
to perplex the more naive, as well as the more timid, of the 
libertarians. They understood perfectly the confusion of mind 
with which the ordinary middle-class family man faced un- 
familiar reading matter. They were experts already in middle- 
aged nerves and their liability to shock. They knew all about 
appeasement in the press, and its whiffling moods. They per- 
ceived that the country as a whole, after a long, selective press 
campaign, was alarmed about juvenile delinquency. And if 
they knew the real facts—that the juvenile delinquency of the 
war years was already declining, and that, in any case, our 
youth is among the best behaved in Europe—they did not 
reveal them. 

1 am not agreeing here with a general opinion among 
younger people that these groups are working a ramp for ail 
it is worth. They are really concerned for the morals of the 
country, and they believe devoutly in repression as a support 
to morals. They are convinced that it is a duty for certain 
Christian people, well educated and well placed in the world, 
to decide what other people, less well educated and well 
placed, shall read. They think it a good thing for a state, a 

hurch, a party, to have the power of censorship, and they 
would despise themselves as irresponsible and undutiful 
citizens if they had not taken a fine opportunity to establish 
it by statute. 

No doubt if they get their statute they will lie low for a 
year or two. But sooner or later they will move to a fresh 
ussault on a wider front. Either they will lobby Parliament 
for a new measure against the press, whose crime reports are 
ulready curtailed by a former successful campaign; or by 
more insidious action through some new Home Secretary, by 
way of hints to the police and magistrates. They have smelt 
blood and they are out for more. They see how easy it is, in 
the new England, to smash the things they hate—liberty of 
thought, liberty of publication, liberty of experience. 


Party Politics in South 
Africa—II 


By PENRY WILLIAMS 
MONG the issues dominating the political conflicts of 
the Nationalists and the United Party, two things stand 
out: memories of the past and the status of the two 
languages. South Africa’s past strongly influences her present 
politics. In this country we are lucky enough to confine our 
political struggles to current problems. But this is not so else- 
where. Memories of the Civil War in America still determine 
political alliances there today. French politics are filled with 
past events and past dates, which preserve their meanings and 
their force. In South Africa there are still past conflicts to be 
decided and past indignities to be revenged. A South African 
does not have to be very old to remember the Boer War, which, 
like most civil wars, was bitter and tragic. 

Language is one of the most important elements in national- 
ist movements everywhere, and Die Taal is very much on the 
alert in South Africa. It is obviously less useful than English 
in external business affairs, and it has a relatively small body 
of literature, although this is growing fast. But it is the centre 


of Afrikaner life and culture, and the Nationalists are 
concerned to see that Afrikaans speakers are put to no dis- 
advantage. Their concern for this sometimes leads the English- 
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speaking South Africans to fear that the Nationalists wil] 
enforce against English the sanctions that were once employed 
against their own tongue. 

Because history and language are politically so important, 
education has become a major political issue. The parties 
argue about the content of the lessons and about the language 
in which they are to be taught. Interpretations of history are 
argued with a passion that would be surprising in England. 
A trivial and illuminating example occurred last year when a 
schoolmaster, teaching South African history, was taken to 
court by the parents of a pupil for saying that ‘Dick King did 
a mean thing.’ To the English, Dick King is the South African 


‘ Paul Revere, who saved Durban from the Boer Trekkers. To 


the Afrikaners he is a betrayer and a truce-breaker. More than 
a hundred years after his famous ride from Durban to 
Grahamstown the controversy is still violent enough for an 
action in court. English schoolmasters have something to be 
thankful for. 

The language in which children should be taught seemed, 
on the face of it, to be the main issue in the Cape Provincial 
elections last year. Government schools are of three kinds: 
dual-medium, in which classes are taught through English and 
Afrikaans; parallel-medium, in which a school has separate 
classes for each language group; and single-medium, in which 
the entire school is either Afrikaans- or English-speaking. The 
Nationalists announced that they intended to introduce into 
the Cape Province a system known as ‘mother-tongue’ educa- 
tion. Under this system, children are to be taught in their home 
language, which will be decided by the educational authority 
and not by their parents. The policy seems to imply the aboli- 
tion of dual-medium schools, and the extension of single- or 
parallel-medium. It has been attacked by the United Party as 
an affront to parental freedom and as a menace to bi-lingual- 
ism. The Nationalists reply, with some truth, that a child will 
learn best when taught in its own language. 

The controversy is too complicated to be discussed fully 
here; but it illustrates the kind of issue on which party conflicts 
are joined. The problem of language is not an easy one, and 
past memories are not easily smoothed over. Conflicts rooted 
in the past are peculiarly intractable. That the Afrikaner has 
been generously treated is beside the point: he would natur- 
ally like to assert his independence for himself, instead of 
receiving it as a benevolence after a defeat. 

The ‘racial’ issue between the Nationalists and the United 
Party is not, then, a trivial squabble which merely diverts 
attention from the more important native question. It is a 
genuine political issue of a depth and complexity sufficient to 
bring trouble to most societies. Were it not for the dominating 
problem of colour, the republican issue would perhaps be 
seen abroad for the real struggle that it is. 

There is hardly space here to discuss the native question in 
all its ramifications. But a word must be said about the part 
taken by this issue in party politics. It cannot really be said 
that the two parties differed very profoundly on the native 
question before 1948. The United Party’s predecessor, the 
South African Party, was responsible for the Native Land Act 
of 1913, which prevented Africans from acquiring land outside 
the reserves, and the United Party itself was responsible for 
the Representation of Natives Act of 1936, which deprived the 
Cape Africans of their franchise on the common roll. Its policy 
therefore resembled the segregation policy of the Nationalists 
The one difference was the existence, within the United Party, 
of a small liberal wing, led by J. H. Hofmeyr, which, to 4 
small extent, moderated the party’s attitude. 

In 1948 the Nationalist Party announced, with skilful pub- 
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licity, that it intended, if returned with a majority, to introduce 
a policy of strict racial separation, or apartheid, which alone 
could solve the Union’s problems. This policy was not, in 
essentials, different from the policy of the United Party, except 
that it was given a firmer and perhaps more extreme philo- 
sophical basis. As a young South African farmer said to me: 
‘The Nats haven't got a new policy, but they’ve grabbed ours 
and drawn everybody’s attention to it.” The United Party was 
in no position to fight. To almost all White South Africans, 
frightened by the influx of the Bantu into the towns, some form 
of segregation seemed the only hope. But because the Nation- 
alists had adopted this policy the United Party condemned it 
as wicked, without having any alternative policy of their own. 

The United Party has not since then been able to produce 
any policy which can rival apartheid in attracting voters. In 
the recent provincial elections the party did its best to avoid 
the issue of native problems. Of the leaders, only Mr. Harry 
Oppenheimer made a serious effort to discuss it. Most of the 
rest concentrated attention on the education issue; and one, 
Mr. Harry Lawrence, devoted a major speech to the ineffici- 
ency of the nationalised railways in general, and to the failure 
of the railways to carry racing pigeons in particular. 


IDEAL 
In London 


By SEPTIMA TAYLOR 


LYMPIA seemed to be a trifle less crowded this year, 

but not enough to affect one’s idea of the supreme 

popularity of this exhibition. As a puller-in of people 
I can think of only two parallels; the Motor Show and 
Radiolympia, and the glossy car and the seventeen-inch 
screen are, after all, essential adjuncts of the Ideal Home. 
And once again, this year, the heart of the Exhibition’s 
appeal lay in what might be called the Realisable Dream. 
here is of course on the one hand a great deal of strictly 
practical interest at Olympia—the latest kind of floor-polisher, 
duster or water-softener—and on the other there is plenty 
of material for pool-winning fantasy—mixing machines. dish- 
washers, refrigerators big as icebergs. But what seems to 
interest most people most is the kind of kitchen or bathroom 
or whatever, which, with a fair measure of luck and 
abstinence (a husband’s promotion, cutting down to ten a 
day, and anyway we're bound to get Uncle Fred’s legacy 
sometime) they may really hope one day to possess. 

The Dream Kitchen has been styled like a laboratory for 
decades; now even the Realisable Dream Kitchen has this air. 
[here has been a real advance in the design of ordinary equip- 
ment like gas cookers in the last few years, so that a gas 
cooker bought in 1946 or 7 looks definitely old-fashioned. 
(But surely it is time a// burners in all gas appliances of every 
kind were self-igniting?) Built-in eye-level cupboards and 
formica tops to working surfaces have now become standard, 
and have done a great deal to make a reasonably inexpensive 
British kitchen into a machine for cooking in. Almost every- 
thing is much easier to clean. One may feel a little suspicious 
of the ability of all the bright-painted light metal to stand up 
to hard wear, but on the whole all kitchen equipment, and 
other household equipment of a quasi-mechanical kind, gets 
high marks. 

One can make a pleasant light meal at Olympia out of free 
samples. I had soup, a morsel of tinned meat, biscuits and 
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The position of the United Party is embarrassing and pecu- 
liar. This issue which is now swinging marginal votes away 
from it is not the issue which really divides the two parties. 
At the moment the Nationalists have all the advantages. 
English-speaking South Africans are not deeply interested in 
politics, and often deplore in conversation ‘all this politics.’ 
The United Party has relied heavily upon the leadership of 
Afrikaners like Smuts; but today it can offer little to Afri- 
kaners, except the receding concept of unity. 

Only in the last few months has the United Party begun to 
produce anything like an alternative policy to apartheid, and 
it cannot be said that the alternative is yet very convincing. 
But the Nationalist manceuvre has had an important result. 
It has drawn the native question into the forefront of party 
politics. This has forced the United Party and its followers to 
think hard about their policy. Many of them seem to realise 
that they can hardly succeed in their elections until they have 
a clear and convincing native policy. Their efforts to produce 
one have so far been unhappy. But at least an ‘agonising 
reappraisal’ is going on; and many South Africans are thinking 
about the native problem for its own sake, and not merely as 
an element in elections. This may in the future produce results 


HOMES 


cheese, and fruit juice. The bottle of orange juice (a brand 
new to me) in particular, was really good, and this is worth 
knowing, since so many soft drinks in this country are insipid 
or nasty. This orange juice is not especially cheap, but it is 
precisely the fact that a good soft drink is worth paying for 
which seems to have escaped the British catering industry up 
to now. All these agreeable samples were nicely and hygieni- 
cally served, especially at the Danish and Dutch stalls. There 
is a welcome emphasis on hygiene this year; the BMA’s 
magazine, Family Doctor, has several stalls devoted to 
propaganda. (But the café where I had a cup of coffee, a 
café run by one of the best-known of London caterers, was ill- 
organised, sloppy, and downright dirty.) 

I think I saw about half of the exhibition; this being about 
as much as can be managed in a single visit. I did not see 
the Regency rooms for example, partly because the queues 
for these were so great and partly because, after all, one can 
see Regency rooms elsewhere in calm and comfort. But | 
did see the YWCA flat, intended as a model apartment for a 
single woman. A good idea, I thought, and well carried out: 
most women who live alone could probably learn something 
here. The gardens, this year, were not very exciting. And out 
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of a million odds and ends I should like to mention a 
little stall showing double windows—the kind you fit on in 
bad weather. My own Ideal Home would have double 
windows, 


In Paris 
By HONOR CROOME 


HOULD one have deduced, from the mere title, that the 

Salon des Arts Ménagers would be a rather different 

affair from the Ideal Homes Exhibition? The connota- 
tions certainly diverge; on the one hand, the skills traditional 
and modern, the knowledgeable fingers, sensitive palate, keen 
eye, treasured and growing lore, of the femme d'intérieur, on 
the other a dream world compounded of stainless steel and 
quaint old half-timbering, sundials and packeted starch- 
products, bottled glamour and popular encyclopedias, through 
which there moves, effortless and spotless in a frilly gingham 
apron, toothily beaming and for ever young, the advertisers’ 
stereotype of the Housewife. Under the complex glass arcades 
of the Grand Palais, less spaciously adaptable to fantasy than 
Olympia, the realities partly converge again. Here are stand 
after familiar stand of vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, built- 
in kitchen cabinets, electric stoves, geysers, washing machines; 
long perspectives of gadgetry from the simplest économe 
(which is a Lancashire peeler) to the most elaborate chopper- 
slicer-mincer-purée-maker; even the tins and the packets are 
there, some of them very familiar indeed. Cakeoma, Ovaltine, 
it’s just like home—though one misses those aggressively 
eupeptic Ovaltine milkmaids, no doubt considered improbable 
objects for any Frenchwoman’s emulation. 

All the same, there is a difference. This is France. To set 
against the half-dozen displays of packeted starches and tinned 
apricots there is nearly a quarter of a mile of wines, along 
which province after province, company after company, dis- 
pense sample glasses. There are numberless cheeses known 
and unknown, safe and terrifying—who is bold enough to try 
a Puant Macéré, or Soaked Stinker?—there are exhibits 
featuring twenty sorts of mustard, as many of pepper, herbs, 
spices; dried mushrooms in variety, regional patés and 
preserves. The contrast is less one of relative luxury or even 
of national taste than of implied intention. Here is the means 
for a good cook to supplement her art and extend its field; 
in England, what is more generally displayed is the means 
for a non-cook to persevere comfortably in non-cooking. 
Outside the food sections, other differences proclaim them- 
selves. Furniture, fabrics, decorations, are either “contempo- 
rary’—a style in which, oddly perhaps, the French designer 
displays neither the excellence of the best English product nor 
the shrieking bad taste of the worst—or, frankly, antique. 
There is nothing corresponding to ordinary English ‘modern,’ 
to the bulging moquette three-pieces, the tortured veneer-and- 
chromium bedroom suites, the drearily bogus folkweaves, 
which are the perennial bread and butter of the English manu- 
facturer. Not that horrors are lacking. No English carpets 
could be worse than some of these, no English glassware more 
pretentious (though no plaster Alsatians are on view). The com- 
parison, moreover, is not fair; for a whole section is virtually 
lacking at the Grand Palais—the section devoted, at Olympia, 
to houses themselves rather than to their contents. Set to slug 
it out, toe to toe, for whatever squalid prize is appropriate 
to a championship in sheer hideousness, the English specula- 
tive builder would not have a dog’s chance against the French. 
Such are a patriot’s consolations. 
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Even where the exhibits are indistinguishable, the national] 
flavour creeps into their presentation. One’s thoughts go back 
to that most ingenious of space-saving bathrooms in which 
the inevitable bidet was observed projecting, a built-in exten. 
sion, from the side of the bath. Decidedly, there is nothing 
quite like that at Earl’s Court. 

More pervasive, less immediately identifiable, but in the end 
perhaps most striking of all, is the different attitude of the 
visiting public. Not here will be found that happy readiness to 
‘have a go’ at the free samples, the trial tin, the two bottles for 
the price of one, the specially offered gadget, which sends the 
British exhibition-goer home with aching feet, loaded pockets, 
mysteriously lightened purse, and satisfied desire for adventure. 
The French are made of sterner stuff. Salesmen and demon- 
strators are not friends whom one good-naturedly hates to 
disappoint, they are insidious enemies to be seen through and 
circumvented. The eye which lingers overlong on a display 
would, in the absence of precautions, endanger its owner, 
mark her out as a ‘prospect.’ So precautions are taken, at least 
while within range of the demonstrator’s attention: a 
dramatically contemptuous wrinkling of the nose, a dubious 
compression of the lips, a murmur to a companion or to the 
world at large of ‘// faut se méfier.’ Se méfier; as the admirable 
Major Thompson observed, la méfiance, suspicion, is quite 
as characteristic a French vocable as /’'amour—and where is 
suspicion more called for than among acres of expensive 
novelties, a horde of persuasive representatives hungry for 
commissions earned at one’s expense? 

Off the main hall, at the end of a broad tunnel lined with 
excellent posters illustrating standard specifications (Consumer 
Advisory Council, please copy), a special section is devoted 
to institutional housewifery. Here are gigantic cooking ranges 
for schools, beds for hospitals and convalescent homes, play 
equipment for public nurseries, tellingly but austerely laid out. 
Here, on the whole, one comes for serious business. Before a 
display of nursery-school furniture two black-robed, white- 
coifed nuns stand in colloquy, heads together under the hopeful 
eye of the representative in charge. They notice his interest; 
with the same precautionary gesture as their more worldly 
sisters, they turn away. On each pale, smooth, ageless face the 
national expression, the national locution, is plain to read. 
Here as elsewhere, il faut se méfier. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


GREAT gap yawns in the Cornmarket, Oxford, where 

once stood the friendly plaster front of the Ciarendon 

Hotel. It was the last building in that street to remind 
us that Oxford was once a country town containing a unl- 
versity. Those unimportant plaster-fronted houses, such as 
still survive in Holywell, Ship Street and the Turl, were 
essential foils to the stone monumentality of college and 
university buildings. The Cornmarket, from now on, will be 
no different in character from the main street of Luton, how- 
ever excellent the design of the Woolworth building which 
is to replace the Clarendon. A citizen of Oxford said recently 
to a friend of mine, ‘Of course, Oxford’s spoilt now.’ And my 
friend said, ‘Well, William Morris thought that, goodness 
knows how many years ago.’ ‘Did he? Do you know that he 
is losing his garage? It’s coming down with the Clarendon.’ 
Almost at the same time as the destruction of the Claren- 
don, Gothic Revival revived has arisen at the Randolph 
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Hotel, Beaumont Street. This tall, vertical Victorian hotel was 
a Gothic answer to the Classic vertical composition of the 
Ashmolean and Taylorian buildings on the other side of the 
road. Both buildings, despite their difference in style, were 
satisfactory upright terminations to the long low Georgian 
curve of Beaumont Street. The Oxford City Council gave 
permission to the Randolph Hotel to erect a high building, 
and wanted this to be Georgian, but the Georgian design 
was inevitably ill-proportioned and agreed neither with old 
Beaumont Street nor with the existing Randolph Hotel. The 
owners of the hotel protested with an architectural foresight 
rare in a modern commercial firm. Their wishes prevailed 
and the new addition to the Randolph is unabashed Victorian 
Gothic, white brick walls and sculptured stone capitals and 


arches. Even now, without the soot of the older building, it. 


does less harm to Oxford than any new building of its size 
which has been erected in the city since 1920. In fact it seems 
to be a bold and successful solution of a difficult architectural 
problem. 


A Message for Max 

Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s paintings illustrating Max 
Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson are now up in the ballroom of 
the Randolph extension. They were put in position almost on 
the day that Professor A. L. Dixon died. He was the senior 
Fellow of Magdalen College and must have been one of the 
last people to have known Max Beerbohm as an under- 
graduate. Professor Dixon was a young don at Merton when 
Max Beerbohm was up. Later he became Waynflete Professor 
of Pure Mathematics, surely one of the most elegant and 
recondite titles in any university, unless it be the Bywater and 
Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language 
and Literature. The Professor was a man of exquisite manners, 
a warm heart and few words, and all of them carefully chosen. 
I remember telling him that I was hoping shortly to meet 
Sir Max Beerbohm, and he said to me, ‘Tell him that Graham 
Wallas was not a good judge of character.’ I now pass on 
that message to Sir Max, in the hope that he reads the 
Spectator. 


Channel Islands Law 

How delightful it is to read about Mrs. M. Douglas 
Woodward, of St. Brelade, Jersey. Last week she had the 
courage to invoke the ancient rite of clameur de haro in the 
Jersey Royal Court. This means falling on one’s knees and 
crying out some words in Norman-French, in order to draw 
attention to one’s grievances. Apparently Mrs. Woodward 
did it in the wrong manner, but I am glad she did it. The law 
in the Channel Islands works admirably and is something all 
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to itself. Just like the ecclesiastical lawyers of Doctors’ Com. 
mons in London in the happy Dickens days before they were 
dissolved and we were given Lord Penzance and the odious 
Public Worship Regulation Act, Jersey lawyers are greatly 
governed by traditions carried down orally. It may not be 
generally known that lawyers in Jersey, and I think in the 
rest of the Channel Islands, have to take their degrees in law 
in the University of Caen. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


RITING about old-fashioned cures, a doctor who 
\) \) lives in Yorkshire remarks: ‘You may be a little 
interested to know that some ten years ago Leeds 
University Dental Hospital found that eating herrings checked 
hemorrhage. They advocated kipper sandwiches. I think they 
contain Vitamin K. Wm. Withering learnt the virtue of the 
foxglove from a “wise woman” who cured patients when he 
had failed. The people here brew strawberry-leaf tea to pro- 
cure easy childbirth. I no longer scoff, as I did twenty years 
ago, at traditional cures. Nor do I attribute them to faith.’ 


The Pet Lamb 

Raising an animal from a tender age often creates a strong 
bond between the foster-parent and his charge, and when the 
helpless creature happens to be a lamb, the attachment can 
become a bugbear, for a lamb follows blindly and obstinately. 
I remember one that just could not be kept out of the house 
and wanted to lodge with the family between feeds. For many 
weeks when we went out we expected to be followed by the 
pathetic and by then half-grown creature bleating for the 
affection that had once been lavished upon it. I thought?of 
this lamb the other day when a friend told me of a farmer’s 
wife who set out for the village quite unaware that the pet 
lamb was at her heels. At the grocer’s shop she discovered 
that she was accompanied by the lamb and had to lead it home 
again—a touching sight for those who watched, but a source 
of exasperation for the lady in question, who had no doubt 
seen the lamb through its impressionable days and expected 
it to show some consideration for her dignity. 


High Water 

One good thing comes out of the snow, so far as salmon 
fishing goes. It seems very likely that there will be plenty of 
water in the rivers for some weeks to come. A good flow means 
that fish will be encouraged to run instead of hanging in the 
pools in lower reaches. The trout fisherman, for whom the 
season opened last week, is less blessed. The hatch of flies is 
retarded by the temperature of the water, and in any case 
trout are less inclined to feed. In lakes they lie in the deeps and 
rarely come into condition until the snow has gone from the 
surrounding hills. The flies of early spring are too few, and 
April is the best month for what is known as the wet fly. At 
the moment, it is hard to credit that the land, the water and 
insect life will undergo such rapid change in the next four 
weeks. 


Urgent Tasks 

Among the urgent things to be done in the garden this 
month is the pruning of roses, which should be completed by 
the beginning of April but put off if there is a hard frost. 
General principles are to open up the heart of a bush, to 
remove suckers and old wood. 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





More electricity for Britain . . . 
forty great power stations built 
in six years... and power 
output increased by 50 per cent! 
As the new turbines and 
generators are set whirring, as 
more current is produced, new 
transformers and switchgear 
distribute and control it. 

Much of this equipment for 
generation and supply is made 
by The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
Company ... and also much of 
the equipment by which 
electricity is put to use in the 
service of industry, agriculture, 
transport, and the private 
citizen. 
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As electricity teaches deeper 
into the quiet countryside, it 
brings not only light and 
comfort, but power for our 
basic industry : food production. 
It drives much farm machinery 
—milking-machines and 
separators, threshing-machines, 
elevators and the like—and 
gives warmth and light to 
increase the yield from poultry 
and other stock. 

By helping to bring this power 
to more and more country- 
dwellers—already to 70 per cent 
more farms than in 1948— 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing its 
part in the vital task of filling 
Britain's larder. 
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RASPUTIN AND 


RAGEDY is a curiously perishable commodity. It is 

not merely that the atrocious wounds which the human 

race inflicts on itself cease to hurt and heal. Something 
more positive, and more surprising, happens. The tragedy 
which shocks one generation provides the next but one with 
a rather private-schoolboy sort of joke. 

Several things about this process interest me. One is the time- 
lag involved. This seems to vary. There must be people alive, 
one or possibly more of whose grandparents were eaten by 
cannibals. Yet for three or four decades at least the idea of 
missionaries being prepared for the table by their captors has 
provided the professional humorist with one of his most reliable 
gambits. It took us, on the other hand, many hundreds of years 
before we discovered a rich vein of comedy in the predicament 
of Early Christians being thrown to the lions. In this particular 
case the long delay may be due to the fact that our age is more 
irreverent than the other irreverent ages which have preceded it; 
but since we still do not, for some reason, find anything particu- 
larly funny in the often curious fates of individual martyrs, I 
am not sure that this is a completely valid explanation. 

What starts the conversion of tragedy into comedy? I suspect 
that the process is made easier if the original event is com- 
memorated in verse or song. The Charge of the Light Brigade 
(which, although we pulled ourselves together and took it 
seriously last year, has long been regarded as one of the 
more risible episodes in British military history) must partly owe 
its status as such to Lord Tennyson, whose spanking heroics 
lend themselves readily to parody or pastiche. For similar 
reasons Horatius, and the boy who stood on the burning deck, 
and Sir Richard Grenville live on in our memories in an aspic 
of travesty. 

But comparatively few tragedies and disasters are handed 
down to posterity packaged, as it were, for the parodist in this 
way. The poor missionaries, for instance, made their swift 
transit from the obituary columns of the Church Times to the 
pages of Punch without any such adventitious aids. Perhaps in 
a case like this the whole thing starts with a wag making a joke 
which, though regarded at the time as in bad taste, is so funny 
that it gets bandied about in different versions until the ice is 
broken and the subject of the joke is given a sort of permis 
de séjour which sanctions its transfer from tears to laughter. 

The whole business seems to be surrounded by a variety of 
tabus. Some are quite easy to understand. For example, Mr. 
Noél Coward could perfectly well compose—perhaps already 
has composed—a comic song about Mata Hari, who was ex- 
ecuted by a French firing-squad in the First World War; but he 
couldn't possibly compose a comic song about Nurse Cavell, 
who was executed by a German firing-squad. How much 
longer will the close season for jokes about Nurse Cavell con- 
tinue? There would seem to be no possible means of judging. 
All one can say is that the memories of heroes and heroines tend 
to remain laughter-proof for longer than the memories of 
villains and villainesses. It may be noted, however, that 
murderers, who are often regarded as vaguely droll even before 
they are hanged, have a way of carrying their innocent and 
unfortunate victims with them into the realm of comedy. When 
we repeat 

Lizzie Borden took an axe 


And gave her father torty whacks, 


our attitude to both actors in this laughable episode is basically 
the same. 
It goes without saying that foreigners, who are funny when 
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ADMIRAL BYNG 


alive, cease for only a brief period to be funny when dead. Yet, 
perhaps because the disasters which befall them matter less to 
us and so seem in retrospect less piquant, the facetiz with which 
they provide us are seldom of a lapidary and enduring quality. 
It is the same on a lower level. The frightful catastrophe which 
overtook a great uncle is gleefully retailed and kept evergreen 
within the family circle; the misfortunes of mere neighbours, 
though equally terrible and diverting, are forgotten between one 
generation and the next. 

About the tragedies of war we do our best to be humorous at 
the time, but afterwards it seems to need a considerable period 
before a specific blunder or defeat is promoted from the level of 
regrets or recriminations to the mellow status of a music-hall 
joke. Passchendaele is still an horrific name, incapable, if 
uttered by a comedian, of raising the laugh which Balaclava or 
Ladysmith might raise. I doubt if a skit on Journey's End in a 
sophisticated review would be acceptable. Nothing, I think. 
out of the last war has yet acquired a preservative coating of 
humour. Of the old wars, some seem to us intrinsically funnier 
than others. The Civil War is a favourite one (especially with 
humorous artists, to whom it offers obvious advantages) to 
make jokes about; the fact that virtually the entire population 
knows roughly what it was about and whom it was between 
may be one of its recommendations. 

All wars, of course, decline gently but inevitably towards the 
ridiculous as the men who fought in them decline into old age. 
There is something funny as well as touching about very old 
men and their memories, and the battles which they wheezily 
describe are somehow infected, in the process, by the quaintness 
of the narrator’s manner and utterance. This always happens, 
and sixty years hence, in country pubs, our descendants will 
bawl into nonagenarian ears, ‘Come on, Joe. Tell ’em about 
Arnhem’; and Joe will quaveringly oblige, and the room will 
be full of laughter. 

The slow but almost automatic process which in the long run 
converts all tragedy into comedy of a kind is partly, I suppose, 
due to some form of defence-mechanism operated by the 
human spirit which, if it had to support all the sorrows of the 
past as well as the sorrows of the present (to say nothing of its 
fears about the future), might find the going even heavier than it 
does. But I am sure that humour comes into it too. Take, for 
instance, Rasputin and Admiral Byng. We remember Admiral! 
Byng with an indulgent smile, not because we cannot bear to 
remember his execution in any other way, but because a 
Frenchman made a good remark about it. Rasputin, an ex- 
travagantly sinister character, survives as a macabre figure of 
fun not because we need to exorcise his real image from our 
minds but because there is, in a gruesome way, something 
ridiculous about the fact that he had to be murdered in three 
or four different ways before he actually became dead. 

There is, I fear, a ghoulish streak in us, a certain relish for the 
unspeakable, the violent and the catastrophic and a readiness to 
see the funny side of them; it is often discernible in small child- 
ren (whose unlucky ends, unlike those of our great uncles, we 
incidentally never sublimate into amusing anecdotes). To put 
our symptoms of heartless bad taste down wholly to the less 
insupportable burden of the tribulations which we carry with 
us through the Vale of Tears seems to me dishonest. Traged) 
is tragedy. Time, the Great Healer, may be responsible for our 
forgetting about it, or not minding about it as much as we 
used to; but Time, the Great Healer, does not change traged) 
into comedy. Original Sin does that. 

And a very good thing too, if I may be forgiven for saying so. 


LATOR, 1955 
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we find in the world’s gay places are made from 





sheets of specially prepared kraft paper treated 
with synthetic resins and pressed together. These 
are the laminated plastics now so widely used for 
wall panellings and furniture surfaces in ships, 
trains, bars, restaurants — and, of course, the 
modern kitchen. Beauty and virtual indestructi- 
bility in one! They are just one more example of 
how the famous Aylesford Kraft made by the 
Reed Paper Group contributes to the world’s 


well-being. 
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Three prizes of eight guineas each were offered to boys and girls at school 
in the United Kingdom or Eire for (a) a story, (b) an essay, or (c) a sonnet 


from almost every kind of school, from (possibly) 

mustachioed soldiers who sent sonnets written while 
they were still in the sixth form, to Miss Lesley Marshall, 
aged five years and seven months. The diversity in quality was 
equally great. There was no difficulty in establishing a rough- 
and-ready standard of excellence, and in rejecting a very large 
number of entries which obviously failed to come up to it. It 
was at the next stage, of judging meritorious entries, that a 
serious difficulty arose about the standards which were to be 
applied. 

In the case of the sonnet, these difficulties hardly arose. The 
meritorious sonnets—that is to say sonnets which at some 
stage or other had been considered possible prizewinners— 
numbered about twelve. Those still in at this stage included 
Robert Nye, Peter Mackenzie, D. B. Alexander, Jill Black- 
burne, Susan Targett and David Sladen. But none of the judges 
was in doubt about the winner, J. L. Fuller, of St. Paul’s, 
whose sonnet, which possesses originality, maturity, and a 
combination of lightness and strength lacking in the others, 
will be printed next week. 

The essays were the weakest part of the entry, both in num- 
bers and in quality. This is not surprising. The characteristic 
virtue of the essay is wisdom; its characteristic graces are 
learning, wit and a kind of masculine ease (or, much more 
rarely, highly cultivated feminine sensibility). It is, presum- 
ably, because they wish pupils to acquire these things that 
teachers set them to write essays. The essays submitted for 
this competition showed how narrow is the way; entrants 
hooked and sliced the ball into all the bunkers—pompous- 
ness, whimsy, facetiousness, archness, affectation and sheer 
emptiness—which their elders and presumed betters have been 
getting into for several hundred years. In at the end were 
J. W. Pack, James Currey, John I. Willett and Penelope 
Wisdom; but R. E. McGarvie, of Strand School, Brixton, 
while not avoiding trouble, came closest to success in this 
formidable medium. His winning entry also will be published 
next week. 

It was with the stories that the judges returned to serious 
trouble. For one thing, it is less easy to say of a short story 
than it is of an essay what is its characteristic virtue. But 
without entering upon an abstract discussion, one can at least 
say this: that the virtue of the short story is a product of 
talent, and that talent is, to a much greater extent than wis- 
dom, independent of age. Which is a better short story, that 
of Edward and William Crimsworth, which takes up the first 
five chapters of The Professor, or the best of the Gondal or 
Angria stories written by the Brontés as children? That was 
the kind of problem the judges were faced with. The talented 
writer—the future novelist—is, at the age of sixteen to 
eighteen, in our culture, so often a clever imitator, his stories 
skilfully woven out of bits of (say) Graham Greene, Dylan 
Thomas, Catullus, Kipling, Sartre, Genet and John Buchan. 
That is the form that genuine originality often takes at the age 
of eighteen, but it will not quite do for adult readers. It was for 
this kind of reason that one or two excellent pieces of work, 
and especially those of D. H. Benedictus, Chantek Fell and 
Timothy Clarke, were finally rejected in favour of the remark- 
able effusion of Anthea Loveday Veronica Mander, aged nine, 


Hien sites of entries, from Caithness to Cornwall, 





of the Church of England College, Edgbaston, which follows, 
and which displays that originality, the Innocent Eye, which is 
almost always closed by adolescence and which, in the for- 
tunate few, opens again in maturity. 

This entry, it might be added, did not strike a quite solitary 
note. ‘A Children’s Tea Party,’ by Simon Ricketts, ran it close, 
but tailed off. Also commended: Catriona Somerville, Richard 
Mallinson and T. V. Bingham. 


Queen of the Island 


By ANTHEA LOVEDAY VERONICA MANDER 
(Aged 9) 


ful dome and at once knew it was the dome of the 

Cathedral of Juliana of Trelawne at Basileus, so he 
spurred his horse but little did he know that that was to be 
his future kingdom. He was of kingly race and his name-was 
Edward Jewel. 

After King Edward was Albert who was a bold man, he 
married Guinevere and she suited him: she was stout and 
she was squat and round-faced and grey-haired with a bun 
at the back. He was always going out to battle and some people 
said to get away from her! And he sometimes thought so him- 
self and one time he told Lord Chancellor Cary that he stayed 
on an extra hour of battle to get away from her, but she wasn’t 
that bad, he really thought, but that’s that. 

Their son was Alfred and he married Juliana. She was a 
young girl with long golden hair and some people say that the 
line, ‘Her golden hair was streaming down her back,’ was 
written for her. Her husband, King Alfred, was very hand- 
some: he had dark hair and was fairly tall. They had a baby 
called Albertina Veronica Angelina. 

One sunny morning Juliana woke up early. She quickly 
woke Alfred and said: ‘This is the day when we go to colonise 
islands for Trelawne. Let’s get up.’ 

They got up and by half past eight they were out on the 
dock. The gangway was being lifted up and Albertina was 
saying “Ta-ta’ to the people on the shore. They steamed very 
quickly out of the harbour and were soon at the desert island 
after spending a comfortable night in the cabin. 

Juliana, Alfred and Albertina were sitting by the shore on 
the desert island when suddenly Juliana said: ‘Let’s light a 
fire.’ And they did. Then they got stones and built a small 
stockade with no roof but just large enough for them to lie 
down in. Alfred said: ‘What are we going to eat?’ and Juliana 
answered: ‘I saw some sheep on the hillside and we can kill 
those and have them. Let’s begin. Alfred! You go and get 
some mud and make a little bowl: it doesn’t matter if it’s not 
very good, but I expect it will be, if you do it. Lend me your 
battle-axe and with that and my sword we should be able to 
kill the sheep.’ 

And with that she goes off and climbs up to the place where 
the sheep was but to her dismay it wasn’t a sheep but a baby 
tiger. She put her battle-axe down and drew her sword and 
dug it into his heart and carried it down on it. As soon as 


A MESSENGER was riding along when he saw a beauti- 
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she got there she found Alfred had made a beautiful bowl, 
just a plain one, of course, which as soon as she saw it, she 
had an idea and the word Woad jumped to her mind. She 
did not tell Alfred of this but just told him to skin the sheep 
as this was the thing he was very good at. She went off and 
took out a pocket knife and carved very delicately on the soft 
mud the head of a tiger and so this bowl was to be kept for 
eating tiger, as it was a delicate dish but it was not so delicate 
if you happened to chance to eat one of the very old tigers 
but young tiger was very delicate. Meanwhile, Alfred made 
a lot of other dishes and had skinned the tiger and had just 


put it to boil in his dish when Juliana came in with a bowl | 


which had the picture of a tiger swimming in the blue sea. 
Alfred gasped in admiration and Juliana said: ‘Ill do lots 
of them with different heads for different meals.’ Then she 
took off lots of them, while Alfred looked after the tiger and 
put it in its beautiful new dish and said: ‘My mouth waters 
for this’ but soon Juliana returned and on her arm she had a 
basket which was full of fruit and so they sat down and began 
their meal. It was a delicious meal: first course was tiger 
which was served with Juliana’s sword, then afterwards they 
both went to bed. 

The next morning they went hunting. They were just 





going to kill a lion when a tigress came up and looked mighty | 


fierce so both Juliana and Alfred drew their swords and killed 
them both. Then up came the lioness and the tiger but they 
were a bit tougher than the others and their squeals brought 
litters of baby lions and tigers. Juliana said, ‘Aren’t they 
sweet? but we have got to kill them because they may kill us.’ 
So they began on the elder ones first. They killed them off 
and the younger ones ran off, all except one which followed 
Juliana and Alfred back to the stockade and they decided to 
keep this baby lion as a pet. Juliana was now going to get the 
dinner: it consisted of pheasant, grouse and the breast of a 
tiger spread on a walnut table. When I say table, I mean just 
a piece of wood on the ground. Afterwards they had ice cream 
and fruit slush while the baby had special fruit and icicles and 
sucked bones. After dinner they thought they would just go 
out and take the baby with their pet lion. It looked queer to 
see a party like that going out but when they got back, it was 
almost dark and that night they had an early night. 

Next morning Juliana woke up and went out with the lion 
to milk the goats. When I say Juliana went out with the lion 
| don’t mean the lion milked the goats but the lion went out 
hunting while Juliana milked the goats. When she came back, 
to her dismay she found a tiger on Alfred’s bed. Immediately 
she slung her bow on to her hand, pulled the string and loosed 
an arrow fly. It hit the tiger but it hit Alfred, but it only 
glanced through his hair, then Juliana picked up her sling 
and shied a stone. This was better aimed. It hit the tiger in the 
nose. It did not seem to like this so it jumped down off Alfred’s 
bed and looked as if it were going to spring. Juliana quickly 
drew her sword and Alfred jumped off the bed and together 
they fought the tiger. They didn’t kill it but at that moment 
the pet lion came in and quickly they went away and the lion 
soon chased the tiger out. 

The next day a helicopter came and picked them up and 


when they got home they saw the flag of Trelawne waving on | 


the quayside. Decorations were in the streets, spot-lights spot- 
lighting the cathedral but that was all they could see for the 
moment. When they got nearer they saw a fun fair and as it 
was the month of May, they saw a merry Maypole with rib- 
bons of every colour and design, striped ones, spotted ones, 
patterned ones and every sort. They landed on the tower of 
the palace and the people cheered for three hours without 
stopping. 
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CAPE TOWN: 


The great liner glides 
into Table Bay and 
the traveller gets his 
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able to those of any port in the 
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voyage to India. Van Riebeeck’ 
vegetable garden may be seen to 
this day, but it now lies in th: 
centre of modern Cape Town. ; 
city which boasts its own grea! 
University and bears the proud 
title 
of the Union of South Africa 


of parliamentary capita! 


Business men who require 
information on current com- 
mercial conditions in the Union 
of South Africa are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelli- 
gence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Could Britain Fight? Capt. B. H. Liddell Hari 


Underpaid Professions B. H. Cummin: 
North Scottish Bank Manager 
Employer, J. A. Hunsworth 


P. N. L. Tottenham 


Simon Nowell-Smith 


Death and Mrs. Dale 
Gérard de Nerval 





COULD BRITAIN FIGHT? 


Sir,—With much that Professor Norman 
Gibbs says in his letter, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 18, I would myself agree—but he does 
not seem to be aware that SHAPE and NATO 
have ruled out the limited kind of warfare for 
which he would have our forces prepared. Last 
summer the heads of SHAPE took, and an- 
nounced, the decision that ‘all our operational 
planning’ was to be based ‘on atomic and 
thermo-nuclear weapons,” and that these 
weapons would ‘definitely be used if we are 
attacked.’ In December, after some political 
hesitation, that unlimited policy—to use every 
kind of weapon available—was endorsed by 
the NATO governments. 

This fateful decision was tantamount to an 
open admission that the NATO Governments 
have now abandoned their attempt to build up 
conventional forces strong enough to repel 2 
Soviet invasion, Although they have repeatedly 
curtailed their defence programme, as it was 
found too burdensome, they have continued to 
fall short of their diminished programme. So, 
as an alternative, they have been led to embark 
on a policy of employing nuclear weapons to 
offset the other side’s superiority in conven- 
tional forces—a policy which immensely in- 
creases the risk that some local conflict might 
develop into a war of general annihilation. 

Now that the preparation, equipment and 
training of the Western forces are based on the 
use of these weapons it would be difficult to 
fight in a more conventional way. Indeed, 
General Gruenther has been authoritatively 
quoted as saying recently that the Western 
Powers had already ‘passed the point of no 
return,’ and that he has ‘no choice except to 
use atomic weapons whether the enemy does 
so or not.’ Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
made equally definite, and more frequent, 
statements to the same effect. 

It is, however, even more difficult to imagine 
how the large and complex NATO armies, 
with their supporting air forces—and immense 
supply requirements—could possibly continue 
to function in the chaotic conditions of an 
atomic war.—Yours, 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Wolverton Park, Buckinghamshire 


UNDERPAID PROFESSIONS 

Sir,—The article by Mr. Anderson on the 
bank man and the feathers by which this ‘bird’ 
can be recognised is both interesting and 
true. By far the most important and most con- 
troversial aspect of the man is the unquestion- 
ing loyalty with which he is credited. 

As a member of the banking fraternity, | 
would yield to no one in my loyalty to the 
bank which employs me, but, like thousands 
of others, | would yield to no one my right as 
a free man in a free society to join a trade 
union. 

There is no conflict of loyalty here. All that 
the issue shows is that bank men and women, 
more than any other class in the community, 
are terribly confused in their analysis of the 
word ‘loyalty.’ Loyalty is a very fine attribute, 
but it must be reasonable and must be 
balanced. Surely no employer worthy of 
respect would suggest that it should be blind. 
—Yours faithfully, 

B. H. CUMMINS 
13 The Homing, Meadowlands, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Top Hat and Mortarboard’ provides so 
true a picture of the situation of bank managers 
and their staffs over the years that little can 
be added to the substance of the article unless, 
maybe, to point out that Scottish bank men 
have fared even worse than their English col- 
leagues. What an amazing understanding Mr. 
M. R. J. Anderson has of the whole history of 
our troubles and of our struggle to keep up the 
appearances of the ‘handsome dab’ which at 
one time coloured the profession! As a 
relatively successful bank man I fit in perfectly 
to the picture painted by him; even to the 
extent of being one of those who have resumed 
their subscriptions to the Spectator at the 
cheap rate, having little intention of continuing 
at the normal rate. But let there be no mistake 
about this: I shall henceforth continue my 
subscription indefinitely even if only in per- 
petual tribute to “Top Hat and Mortarboard’! 
Yours faithfully, 


NORTH SCOTTISH BANK MANAGER 


_ 


Sir,—May I be permitted to make one or two 
comments on your articles and correspondence 
on the demands of bank employees for an 
increase in salaries which will ensure a clerk 
of thirty-nine drawing £950 per annum. 

1. In my own bank, the tellers’ cages are 
occupied by a young girl of twenty-three and 
a man of forty doing precisely the same work. 
The manager assures me that the girl is equally 
as efficient as the man and the latter has been 
doing the same job for the last sixteen years 
and will not receive further promotion. 

2. My auditors tell me that my own cashier 
is well paid for his post at £600 per annum 
and he regards himself as fortunate in being 
able to draw a pension of one-third of his 
salary at the age of sixty-five. 

3. A friend of mine was retired from one 
of the Exchange Banks at the age of thirty- 
five, due to his regrettable tendency to drink 
until he had an attack of the DTs. He was 
retired after thirteen years’ service with a 
pension much in excess of the captains in the 
coastal shipping companies; his pension has 
been increased by 50 per cent. over the last 
ten vears, but captains have had an increase 
of only 15 per cent. 

4. Civil Service, local government officials, 
bank and insurance employees are the only 
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persons whose salaries are increased as 
matter of age and not as a matter of ability, 
Their pension rights are far in excess of an 
private company as are their holidays. It has 
always occurred to me as odd that promotion 
to commander in the Royal Navy, or chief 
officer in the Merchant Navy, should be by 
selection, but safety-first professions are op 
the happy basis of yearly increases so long as 
they keep reasonably sober. 

5. I had a business visit from one of the 
captains of one of our large liners recently 
and he was astonished at the demands of the 
bankers. His own chief officer is forty-two and 
has nothing like a salary of £950 per annum. 
The earliest at which an executive officer can 
sit for his master’s examination is twenty-three 
although he will be lucky if he passes it by 
the time he is twenty-five; his responsibilities 
are enormous and no one who has travelled 
will, I suggest, say that bank or insurance 
clerks or those of the Civil Service who do 
not reach the rank of assistant secretary have 
anything like the same responsibility. 

6. One can sympathise with the bank clerks 
when they read in the national press of dockers 
averaging over £10 a week and, in some 
instances, averaging pay in excess of the 
captains of the ‘Queens.’ But I suggest that 
they are by no means badly paid at the moment 
when pensions and holidays are taken into 
consideration.—Yours faithfully, 

EMPLOYER 


* 


Sir,—Your contributor on February 25 sug- 
gested that a bank cashier, aged between forty- 
three and fifty, probably earns about £13 a 
week. This figure is too low. In the clearing 
banks today a clerk may expect to earn this 
amount by the time he is thirty-one or thirty- 
two. Periodical increments of salary will have 
ensured that a satisfactory cashier of the 
character suggested in the article is earning 
more than this at the age of forty-three or 
more.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. 
3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


HUNSWORTH 


DEATH AND MRS. DALE 

Sir,—Strix, in his article ‘Death and Mrs 
Dale,’ has revealed an ever-present and grow- 
ing problem. As he rightly says, the cessation 
of Mrs. Dale's Diary would result in a nation- 
wide outcry, and, what is more, who knows 
how many foreigners, eagerly awaiting their 
daily dose of the normal Englishwoman’s life, 
might resent its passing? If we consider the 
result the ending of the programme would 
have, who can stop for one minute and see the 
result of Mrs. Dale's decease? 

The question is an old one, but one which 
is assuming gigantic proportions. Perhaps, 
also, it is more important than might be 
imagined. By the year ap 2000 Mrs. Dale 
might be the sole remaining link between the 
new ultra-modern State and Olde Englande. 

The American writer, Don Marquis, tried 
more than once to kill his famous cockroach 
Archy (or should it be archy?), but each time 
without success, due to the instant protests 
from his readers. In his case the solution was 
simple. Those familiar with the story will re- 
member that archy claimed to have been a 
vers libre bard, but for his sins his soul had 
been transmigrated into the body of a cock- 
roach. When his readers demanded the resur- 
rection of their hero, Mr. Marquis quite 
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simply declared that archy’s soul had trans- 
migrated into another cockroach. 

Following this idea, Mrs. Dale might now 
bring into her daily chronicle the suggestion, 
which, in time, would become an accepted 
fact, that her soul had transmigrated from the 
body of the wife of an Egyptian priest. When 
she next dies, she can easily be resurrected in 
the form of another doctor's wife. To carry 
the idea further, and to turn the whole affair 
into something of a joke, perhaps the whole 
family could simultaneously transmigrate 

A more practical solution, however, would 
be to imitate the technique of the author of 
‘Smith of the Lower Third,’ a character from 
one of the popular boys’ papers. If his stay in 
the third form is anything to judge him by, he 
must have been the most ignorant boy ‘Lip 
stone College’ has ever seen. But there was a 
reason for his sojourn in the third and, later, 
the fourth form: he had to remain a school- 
boy so that his adventures could be continued 
To prolong the story, the writer delved into 
the misty past of Tom's schooldays and 
brought to light adventures which had been 
omitted from the original narrative. Now why 
shouldn't the same idea be applied to the up 
to-the-minute chronicle of Mrs. Dale? Instead 
of keeping to modern events, exploits of the 
past could be brought to light. 


To retain the illusion of topicality, present- 
day events could arouse memories of happen- 
ings in the past. Thus, Christmas, 1955, would 
prompt reminiscences of the Christmas of, say, 
1935.—Yours faithfully, 

P. N. L. 
Abbotsholme School, Rocester, Stafis 


TOTTENHAM 


GERARD DE NERVAL 

Sir,—I was interested in the side-shot at the 
London Library in Pharos’s paragraph (Feb- 
ruary 25) about Gérard de Nerval. Cataloguers, 
lexicographers and encyclopedists are all too 
easy a target for literary marksmen, who do 
not wait to consider the complexity of our 
problems. In the past we have been shot at for 
calling the author of Le rouge et le noir Beyle, 
and the author of Euclid and his modern 
rivals Lewis Carroll. No rule covering pseu- 
donymous writers, married women, peers and 
others with two names can be both consistent 
and satisfactory to those who know better than 
the purveyors of works of reference. 

The British Museum catalogue Kkiows 
Gérard de Nerval as ‘Labrunie de Nerval, 
Gérard’ (just as it knows Moliére as *‘Poque- 
lin de Moliére’ and as it used, until a recent 
change, to know Voltaire as ‘Arouet de 
Voltaire’). On what precise grounds my dis- 


Contemporary Arts 


INTERVIEW 
WITH BRECHT 


BerRTOLT Brecut's status in East Germany is 
not governed only by his singular gifts as a 
German dramatist; he is, indeed, the most 
brilliant of the group of left-wing writers who 
were exiled by the Nazis and have chosen to 
return to East Germany; but more significantly 
he is one of the best creative Communist talents 
in the world, in a different category entirely 
from such writers as Anna Seghers, Arnold 
Zweig, Becher and Wolfgang Langhotf who 
ure now being brought out in large editions 
by the East German State publishing house 
Brecht exerts a_ strong fascination upon 
younger German intellectuals as one of the 
few contemporary writers in Germany who 
can bear comparison with the leading literary 
figures in Western Europe and America, and 
the Communists are sparing neither money 
nor trouble to exploit his prestige for political 
advantage. 

I had come to Berlin with an introduction 
to Brecht in my pocket, but had hopelessly 
under-estimated the physical problems of 
arranging a meeting in so divided a city. You 
can't pick up a telephone in West Berlin and 
dial a number in the Eastern Sector, and | 
was told such hair-raising stories of kidnapping 
and violence that my natural timidity made me 
reluctant to venture alone and unarmed across 
so sinister a frontier. A fortunate introduction 
to Annmarie Hase, a charming actress who 
works in Brecht’s company but lives in West 
Berlin, disposed of all my difficulties. We met 
at the Méwe, an actors’ club in East Berlin 


which, though only a short distance from 
Hitler's bunker, is as discreetl\ respectable us 
a British Railways hotel. Fraulein’ Hase 
arranged that I should see Brecht in the 


Schiffbauerdamm the following morning be- 
tween breaks in rehearsal 


The theatre stands amidst half-derelict 
bombed streets overlooking the wharves of 
the Berlin canal. Not an impressive building 
on a cold and dreary winter morning, but 
rather more functional than the average Eng- 
lish theatre, with rehearsal rooms, offices, 
workshops and a general store in the basement 
for members of the theatre group. A number 
of cars were parked in the large courtyard 
outside and by far the shabbiest was pointed 
out to me as Brecht’s, so I was prepared for 
an unostentatious personality. He was so uf- 
ostentatious, in fact, that he was difficult to 
find. Wherever we went, he had left the same 
place a moment before. We trudged up flights 
of stone steps, down corridors, in and out of 
rehearsal rooms and gloomy offices until the 
cry, “Where's Brecht? Where's Brecht?’ 
resounded through the building like the uneasy 
barking of foxhounds which had lost the scent. 

In the end we found him, a large bear-like 
figure dressed in the crumpled grey uniform 
of a Soviet leader, looking as if he had just 
slouched off the dais after a military parade 
in Moscow’s Red Square. His sparse grey hair 
was unkempt and his shy, deprecating smile 
went oddly with the shrewd assessment of his 
small intelligent eyes. He made me think of an 
itinerant friar with a taste for fine wine and 
coarse women, but there was no gainsaving the 
glint of iron in the strong jaw and fleshy nose. 


* 


Our conversation was, in the circumstances, 
ilmost ludicrously imadequate. At times 
Brecht delivered himself of a series of Com 
munist clichés like a Pravda leader-writer, | 
reminded him that his critics asserted that he 
was prepared to take orders from Communist 
politicians and adjust his writings to fit the 
prevailing political orthodoxy. He had with- 
drawn his play, The Symposium of Lucullus, 
after objections had been raised to its political 
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tinguished predecessor Sir Charles Hagberg 
Wright decided to change from ‘Nerval’ to 
‘Gérard’ in his 1913 catalogue I do not know 
He had on his side two of the great French 
compilations of the nineteenth century, the 
Nouvelle biographie générale of 1853-66 ang 
the Larousse of 1866-76. I have no doubt his 
reasons seemed compelling at the time; ang 
there is a compelling reason why, in its sup- 
plementary catalogues, the London Library 
should remain on Hagberg Wright's side—we 
cannot, like the British Museum, afford to 
start cataloguing our whole collection all over 
again, Who, besides Pharos, would support us 
if we did? —Y ours faithfully, 
SIMON NOWELL-SMITH 
Secretary and Librarian 
London Library 


[Pharos writes: It would seem logical to 
catalogue an author either under his real name 
or else under his pseudonym. What is curious 
is to use the Christian name part of -his 
pseudonym, and the fact that the Larousse of 
1866-76 does the same hardly explains matters 

the present Larousse practice, incidentally, 
is different, Nerval being placed under N 
However, I quite understand that the Librarian 
of the London Library is bound by the action 
of his predecessors.—Editor, Spectator.} 





reliability at the premiére and had made drastic 
changes in the text. ‘All lies and slanders,’ he 
commented. ‘My reasons for changing the 
text were purely artistic. You can check the 
two versions in the edition of the play pub- 
lished in West Germany.’ He claimed that he 
had complete freedom in the choice of pro- 
ductions and in all stages of rehearsal; that 
no one outside the theatre saw the result until 
the play was given its first public performance 
‘But,’ he admitted with a deprecating shrug, ‘] 
do have rather exceptional privileges.’ 

He agreed with me that he was principally 
a writer of satirical protest. ‘Won't you find it 
a handicap if you can't satirise aspects of the 
regime under which you are now living?’ | 
asked. He smiled at my naivety. “Why should 
I shoot down my own side?’ he said. ‘I’ve been 
a Communist for forty years. This,” he pointed 
an emphatic index finger outside at the shabby 
East Berlin streets, ‘is what I've been working 
for all my life.’ But he would still find things 
to make fun of; he was currently working on 
a play satirising intellectuals. A crack marks- 
man shooting down clay p geons, obviously. 


* 


Brecht was not opposed to a degree of free 
dom of conscience for the artist, but ‘war 
mongers or enemies of society’ he would not 
tolerate. Could he specify whom he meant by 
‘warmongers and enemies of society,’ prefer 
ably among English or American writers (he 
spent eight years in exile in America)? Well, 
there was, of course, Orwell. Brecht smiled 
very amiably. ‘I would not allow such people. 
If necessary I would kill—yes, I would kill 
him,’ be said, without relaxing his friendly 
expression. I admit I was shocked; there are 
some frontiers one cannot cross. I reminded 
him that Orwell was already dead. ‘Good,’ he 
said, 

But on the whole Brecht seemed to know 
little about contemporary English writing 
beyond 1914, or even earlier. He approved of 
Kipling (who is an important influence on his 
writing and verse technique) ‘but not of his 
imperialism.’ Jack London was a good man. 
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I asked him what he thought of T. S. Eliot, 
the mention of whose name made him grin 
broadly, and here the conversation bordered 
on the incredible. 

“We would not mind Eliot here,’ he said. 
“He would have a hard time, of course. We 
could not possibly publish more than perhaps 
four hundred copies of his book. Who would 
want to read him? I am afraid he would have 
to do different work for a living’ (as an after- 
thought) ‘well, maybe because he is famous 
we would look after him. Eliot,’ Brecht 
remarked with happy innocence, looking at his 
watch, ‘is not a well-educated man. Old- 
fashioned. 1880, no?’ 

He excused himself. He had to resume 
rehearsals, but he cordially invited me to see 
a performance of his play the following 
evening. 

* 


At night the Schiffbauerdamm is a hand- 
somer place than by day. One could imagine 
oneself in West Berlin’s well-to-do Steinplatz 
as One joins the well-dressed audience crowding 
the foyer for the evening performance, and 
inside the cherubs and angels float upon the 
painted ceiling as lushly as in any bourgeois 
theatre. But illusions of equality in other 
respects vanish when the curtain rises. No 
capitalist management in the world could 
afford to present anything on the scale of 
Brecht’s remarkable production of Der 
Kaukasische Kreidekreis. \t plays for four 
hours, has eighty-four characters ingeniously 
masked and costumed without regard for 
expense, and was in rehearsal for nine months. 
Adapted from an anonymous Chinese play 
of about ap 1300, the theme resembles that of 
the judgement of Solomon transformed into a 
Communist morality full of the kind of poetry, 
coarse humour and common wisdom that an 
Englishman would have to go back to Chaucer 
to discover. The play has its weaknesses, not 
the least being the tedious prologue grafted on 
to it, presumably as a sop to the party poli- 
ticians, but it is clearly the work of a master 
of dramatic and production technique and is 
a moving theatrical experience. 

Only, returning by S-bahn to the West 
Berlin neon-lit signs which proclaimed the 
lure of lesser talents, even the spell of Brecht’s 
play could not exorcise the smiling fanaticism 
with which he had told me: ‘Yes, I would kill.’ 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


THEATRE 


Volpone. By Ben Jonson. (Theatre Royal, 
Stratford.) As You Like It. By Wil- 


liam Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 


How often is it that we see a really good set 
on the London stage? And by a really good 
set | mean a piece of stage architecture and not 
the kind of chi-chi interior decorating which 
West End audiences tend to clap as the curtain 
goes up? The question is worth asking because 
it raises in a small way the whys and where- 
fores of the general decadence that has come 
upon the English theatre in recent years. And 
perhaps the correct method of tackling the 
problem is to mark out a small area in which 
all the data can be seen clearly. Now in the 
case of stage sets it is fairly obvious that, as 
has been said above, the trouble is due to an 
outbreak of preciosity and fashionable decora- 


tion on a scale that has created the risk of 
theatrical design becoming indistinguishable 
from the sordid monuments to gracious living 
which the curious may regard any day of the 


week in the pages of any glossy magazine. And 
might not this theory be more generally 
applied? I have continually stated in this 
column that I object to the predominance of 
fashion in the contemporary English theatre, 
and have praised and shall continue to praise 
those few producers, actors and playwrights 
who react against it. Yet, while one knows per- 
fectly well what fashion is when one sees it, 
to define it, above all to define its causes, is 
difficult. No doubt, they are social, and may 
have something to do with the mood of ‘Let’s 
pretend’ which has descended on the upper 
and middle classes of this country since the 
war, and which makes them abhor realistic and 
intellectual drama, The correct comparison, no 
doubt, is with the rise of the masque and play 
of magic at the Jacobean court, where a 
divorce between a limited class and reality also 
became apparent. 

J must apologise to my readers for offering 
them the intensive ratiocination of the preced- 
ing paragraph instead of a more particular 
notice of the two plays listed at the head of it. 
but it all started by the fact that Theatre 
Workshop have a really excellent Palladian 
set for their production of Volpone, designed 
by John Bury, and the shock of surprise was 
too much for me. Indeed, it is an excellent pro- 
duction, the modern dress giving new point to 
the humours and Joan Litthewood making an 
exquisitely funny old Roedean girl of Lady 
Would-be. The only thing that seemed quite 
wrong was the truncated ending. To leave 
Mosca in triumph and cut Volpone’s speech, 
in which the whole intrigue is pulled down on 
the heads of its contrivers, seems to me to ruin 
the whole play, and I cannot see why the pro- 
ducer, Joan Littlewood, after having done such 
an excellent job, should have chosen to sabot- 
age her own work, 

* 


The Old Vic’s As You Like It is by far the 
most successful production of this kind of 
Shakespearian play that I have seen recently at 
this theatre, though here a certain amount of 
chi-chi was present in costumes and staging. 
However, the playing of the smaller parts was 
so much better drilled than in past produc- 
tions, the speaking of the verse so much 
improved and the pace so much better main- 
tained that I can only conclude that it was due 
to the presence of a new producer, Robert 
Helpmann. John Neville did very well with 
Orlando and Paul Rogers made an original 
Touchstone, and, though Virginia McKenna 
was not exactly the Rosalind of my dreams, | 
get a good deal of pleasure out of watching 
her. This production is a cheering symptom in 
a patient we had long given up for lost, But 
how many questions remain unanswered! 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


TELEVISION this week—my last as a critical 
viewer—kept putting on the kind of pro- 
gramme it does best: the public event while it 
happened, sport, a magnificent sample of 
Aidan Crawley’s Viewfinder series (civil avia- 
tion this time), an Ustinov play that flopped 
commercially but never deserved oblivion, and 
best of all (though nastily staged and atro- 
ciously lit) Antonio. A bunch like that is 
enough to send any television critic into retire- 
ment purring. 

Princess Margaret's arrival on Thursday 
morning was not, as public events go, pérticu- 
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larly spectacular, but we were watching at the 
time it was happening, knee-deep in airport 
mist with the sun above us, and one up on the 
newsreel and the evening papers at noon. There 
was not much to show, but what there was jt 
showed very well, with less commentators 
-burble to fill the gaps and more plain pictures 
than usual; though I can never get over the 
uncomfortable air of indiscretion that peering 
so persistently in our millions always gives me 
on something of a family occasion like this 

I could never get worked up over diving on 
television (and we had two evenings of it rup- 
ning, which was one too much); but skating, 
no doubt about it, is television's gift. The size 
of the screen, that chops divers up in mid-dive, 
and loses the scale of so many athletic per. 
formances, seems to make no difference to 
skating: you forget it, the highest compliment. 
Wednesday’s programme from the Streatham 
Ice Rink made me wonder how long show 
skating will stay classed, in highbrow estima- 
tion, with pin-tables and zooty-suitings and 
the dogs. There it sits, for all its brilliance, 
plumb at the bottom of the social ladder, 

While Antonio is in that dizzy and danger- 
ous position, the top rung of all. Television is 
no substitute for his presence, nor did it try to 
be; it was something different and valuable, a 
lesson in technique, like slow-motion films of 
show-jumping. You could argue that the 
camera's selection, its concentration on detail, 
is out of place with dancing in which, as in 
no other, the whole body must be taken into 
account at once. But this programme televised 
virtuosity more than performance, perfection 
of technique in the dancer rather than the 
dance itself. Feet, hands, the face in mysteri- 
ous close-up, a heel drumming no more em- 
phatically than a watch held close to your ear, 
the almost spluttering noise of castanets at 
their softest—these were what came across 
best, and quite untheatrically. Television, 
though it prowled too close to catch the move- 
ments as a whole, did manage a faint whiff 
of the intimacy of Spanish dancing outside the 
theatre, something of the closeness of audience 
and performers, the sense of being caught up 
and trapped in it, claustrophobically; almost 
the fug. For which surprising piece of conjur- 
ing I take off my hat to it. 

But, with my hat firmly on my head, one 
general remark that applies to this programme 
and to a number of others. What was the 
designer up to when he prepared the set fo 
Antonio? A large and hideous window, neither 
round nor square but faintly rhomboid, flanked 
on one side by a sadly looped-up curtain of 
the sort of zigzag pattern that ends as a 
remnant in the January sales: every time 
Antonio went near it you landed back in the 
studio with a bump. That is the trouble: they 
are not just harmless and dull, these sets, like 
so many in the theatre. You cannot ignore 
them: they interrupt. They scream at you, past 
the best acting on earth, with bad taste. There 
was Fay Compton on Tuesday in a cottage 
seeing ghosts. Now the cottage was important, 
everyone in the play remarked how cleverly 
she had fixed it up. Yet the Ideal Home Exhr 
bition was nothing to it. It might have been 
put together as a horror-comic for interior 
decorators. Was it a Lime Grove joke” 

It seems to me more charitable to suppose 4 
joke than to think these village hall efforts a! 
décor come out of Lime Grove with everyone’ 
blessing. But it seems odd that, in a visua 
medium, while the matter is often excellent 
the design is as often atrocious; from the 
lettering to the occasional drawings, from the 
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women announcers’ dresses to the tacky back- 
cloths of the Children’s Television plays. Fond 
though I have grown of many of the Lime 
Grove antics, I think @ large broom could 
sweep salubriously through the studios, a 
broom pushed by someone who realises that, 
whether people sit up and take notice or not, 
what they see repeatedly modifies their eye- 
sight, educates or injures it, one or the other. 
It may be a small thing for one viewer to be 
appalled by the zigzags of Antonio’s back- 
cloth; but multiply that by millions, night after 
night and year after year, and it comes to a 
tidy total. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Mr. John Irwin takes over next week for a 
spell as television critic.—Editor, Spectator. 


CINEMA 


A Star is Born. 
Girl. (Plaza.) 


A Star is Born teils a story, as old as Holly- 
wood itself, of an actress on her way up and 
an actor on his way down, with all the corny 
situations and _ tear-jerking sentimentalities 
attendant upon such a tale. From this almost 
traditional mush, Moss Hart, basing his script 
on an older one by Dorothy Parker, Alan 
Campbell and Robert Carson, has written a 
superb satire on Hollywood through which 
winds a plausible and moving love story. As 
a behind-the-scenes movie it has never been 
surpassed, the falsity, the phoney glitter, of 
the industry's propaganda machine being ex- 
ploited to the full, and the struggles of human 
beings within it to stay human noted with 
compassion. George Cukor has handled his 
players and his scenes with a brilliant fresh- 
ness, particularly in the opening sequences 
where he has turned the backstage confusions 
of a charity matinée into a miracle of com- 
pactness. Overlapping dialogue, hesitancies of 
speech and gesture, the little muddles of life 
he has employed as realistic foils to the twin 
thrusts of wit and tragedy, and throughout his 
direction is intelligent, vital, a triumph of 
camera work and cutting, even in the film's 
more obvious moments displaying a vigorous 
unorthodoxy of treatment. 

In the end, however, it is for Judy Garland 
to withstand the full torrent of my admiration. 
She has lost a little in looks but gained enor- 
mously in talent. Warm, sensitive, touching she 
always was, but now her pathos has a poig- 
nancy and her singing a passion. After hearing 
her sing ‘The Man That Got Away’ and ‘I was 
Born in a Trunk’ I felt she had seized the 
torch I carry for her from my hand and 
scorched my soul with it! Beyond competition, 
she is yet well matched by James Mason, who 
makes his falling star plunge into the drink 
with panache, leaving a blazing trail of sound 
professional acting behind him. 


(Warner.) The Country 


* 


Drink is also the villain in The Country Girl. 
an adaptation of Clifford Odets’s play which 
was shown here under the title of Winter 
Journey. Its central character is an actor on the 


skids, who unable to face responsibility of any 
kind invents excuses, usually at his wife's ex- 
pense, for having taken to the bottle. It is an 
extremely good film and makes two startling 
revelations. Bing Crosby, shorn of songs, and 
Grace Kelly, shorn of glamour, both show an 
astonishing talent for straight acting. Casting 


aside their familiar trappings they emerge as 
players of the subtlest quality, sad figures in 
a human tragedy registering the finest shades 
of emotion. Beauty and the bass note have 
gone by the board and Melpomene taken over 
with a vengeance. Mr. Crosby and Miss Kelly 
give two remarkable performances and with 
the ex¢ellent William Holden beside them and 
under George Seaton’s taut direction they 
bring to this study of a man’s frailty and a 
woman’s loyalty an integrity which is as 
admirable as it is unexpected. The film is 
blessed with an adult script and it should be 
seen. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(RECORDING ComPANIES: A, Argo; B, Bruns- 
wick; C, Capitol; Col, Columbia; D, Decca; 
DT, Ducretet-Thomson; F, Felsted; H, HMV; 
LI, London International; M, Monarch; S, 
Supraphon; T, Telefunken.) 


National Music—II 


Several other countries which, like England, 
had no nineteenth-century composers big 
enough to establish them, are represented only 
by modern composers, sometimes by one 
alone. For Finland it is Sibelius, whose 
Symphonies Nos. 3, 4 and 7 are splendidly 
done by Anthony Collins on D.LXT2960 and 
2962. For Denmark his equivalent is the not 
dissimilar Nielsen, with a spate of records from 
Decca—the uneven Symphony No. 5 on 
LXT2980, the impressive Clarinet Concerto, 
with the Flute Concerto, on LXT2979, Three 
Motets, with the curious organ work 
Commotio, on LXT2934, and some likeable 
instrumental excerpts from his opera Maska- 
rade on LW.5132. The Czech Janacek is well 
represented on Supraphon, but does not attract 
the attention of other catalogue-builders, for 
whom Czech music means Smetana and 
Dvorak—Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 51) 
on T.LGM65024, played by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, with hardly enough Slavonic tem- 
perament, and Smetana’s E minor Quartet on 
D.LXT2876, to which the Véghs do bring their 
Hungarian temperament, which serves very 
well. On the other side they play the lyrical and 
dance-like Quartet No. 2 of their compatriot 
Kodaly, who can be heard still better on 
D.LXT2878 in a wonderfully powerful per- 
formance of his Psalmus Hungaricus, backed 
by his agreeable though less compelling 
orchestral Variations. The ‘Hungarian’ Liszt 
is conventionally represented on D.LW5134 by 
the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, played by 
Katin, with the ‘Rigoletto’ Paraphrase, and 
more remarkably on Col.SED5519, where 
Kentner plays the Csdrdds Macabre. More 
authentically Hungarian is Barték’s For Chil- 
dren (Vol. I) on Col.33CX1176, together with 
his Sonatina, two delightful examples of his 
early period, beautifully played by Anda. Of 
the later and more familiar Bart6ék there is the 
Piano Concerto No. 3 played by Pennario on 
C.CTL7060, coupled with Prokofiev’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3. Like Katchen’s identical 
coupling on Decca, this falls short of ideal in 
the Bart6k, but it is superior in vivacity and 
clarity in the Prokofiev. 

Pennario plays more Russian music on 
C.CCL7525, the original of Mussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition, which in spite of a 
less than perfect recording is more recom- 
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mended than either of the orchestral perform. 
ances by Ansermet (D.LXT2896) and André 
(T.LGX66008). Of various Mussorgsky arias 
and songs, one not to be missed is Dositheu’; 
beautiful aria from Act 5 of Khovantshchina, 
sung, with Kontchak’s from Act 2 of Prince 
Igor, by Boris Christoff on H.7ER5007. Others 
variously and suitably coupled, are sung in 
excellent Russian style by Raphaél Arié on 
D.LW5067, 5079 and 5087. From Rimsky- 
Korsakov there is a good version of 
Scheherazade on T.LGX66018, and the less 
hackneyed Antar for a change (although the 
difference is not easy to tell) on D.LXT2982. 
Russian symphonies include yet another ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky's Pathetic, by Kleiber, on 
D.LXT2888, and, more welcome, his little- 
played First, by the Soviet All-Union Radio 
Orchestra on M.MWL309. The work is 
pleasantly characteristic and the performance 
full of vitality, though the recording has some 
roughness. The same is true of the Monarch 
issue of Shostakovich’s First, played by the 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra (MWL318), but his 
much superior Fifth, finely played on 
C.CTL7077, is more rewarding. Ansermet's 
version of Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, 
now available separately on D.LW5096 is dis- 
appointing. A pleasant surprise is Glazunov's 
Fifth on S.LPM18, a work of an engaging 
charm not much expected of this academic 
composer. Of Russian ballet scores Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring by Steinberg on 
C.CTL7061, although very good, can hardly 
be preferred to the composer’s own recording, 
and Prokofiev's Chout on C.CTL7062 is dull, 


This last work is backed by three dances 
from Falla’s ballet The Three-cornered Hat. 
The same composer’s earlier opera La Vida 
Breve on H.ALPI150/1, excellently sung in 
Spanish, is entirely uncharacteristic, and 
recommended to lovers of Puccini rather than 
of Falla, On the fourth side Victoria de los 
Angeles, who sings in it, gives a recital of 
Spanish songs with Gerald Moore,_but a simi- 
lar recital by Irma Kolassi on D.LW5143 has 
more life and character. On D.LW5142 modern 
Spanish and early Italian keyboard music on 
the piano make incompatible partners, The 
two nations mix better on OL.50032, where 
Gerlin plays harpsichord music by early 
Spanish and Portuguese masters, with works 
by A. Scarlatti. on the back. 

COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 
March 13, 1830 


Tue Lucky Lorp Hertrorp.—The Marquis 
of Hertford is, we understand, likely to come 
into possession of a very large property ina 
rather singular manner. Just after his birth, a 
rich old gentleman residing in the neighbour 
hood was making a settlement of property by 
entail when, it being necessary to insert the 
name of some person as remainder, he directed 
that of the above nobleman, whose birth he 
had just seen announced in the newspapers, to 
be written down. At that time there were s0 
many intervening claimants that no one would 
suppose there was the slightest probability of 
the property falling to the remainder; but all 
are now dead, except one and there is, accord 
ing to the present appearances, little doubt of 
the noble marquis eventually receiving a very 
large accession to his already large fortune. 
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BOOKS 


A World of Love 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


i. 





columns Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s first book, the collection 

of short stories called Encounters. I had influenza at the 
time, but I forgot it in the mingled delight and despair with 
which I read them—delight for the discovery of a master, 
despair because I too wanted to write short stories and realised 
how Miss Bowen’s little book had raised the standard. 

Now a like task awaits me, to hail her latest novel, A World 
of Love.* How does it compare with her earliest book? 

It would be too much to say that the encounters have 
become collisions, because Miss Bowen’s characters seldom 
come to grips or blows, but there has been a general intensifi- 
cation of vision and tightening of technique. The texture is 
much closer, the sentences are packed with meaning, and with 
distillations of meaning; whereas in her first book the prose 
though full was limpid, and the wealth of suggestion, which it 
also had, was gained by undertones and overtones, rather than 
by fining down language to express an elusive thought. There 
was less conscious cerebration then than now, and less convic- 
tion, perhaps, that the infinite complexity of life can only be 
expressed by a corresponding complexity of thought. The early 
stories were much slighter, both in subject and in treatment. 
Slighter, but not lighter. Miss Bowen’s progress, like that of 
Meredith and Henry James, has always been towards a greater 
complexity, but never towards heaviness or thickness. The 
texture is as light as gossamer, as strong as steel. 


The comparison with Henry James is an inevitable one, 
because many of Miss Bowen's stories have the same idea at 
the back of them as his have, the idea that dominates The 
Portrait of a Lady and The Wings of the Dove: the idea of 
innocence betrayed. We find it in three of Miss Bowen’s most 
considerable novels, The Hotel, To the North and The Death 
of the Heart; and we feel its presence in The House in Paris 
and in The Heat of the Day. An inarticulate, inexperienced 
person of deep feelings is exploited and abused by the emo- 
tional adventurers (not, as with James, fortune-hunters) with 
whom her lot is cast. Miss Bowen sympathises with the world- 
lings, too, sometimes more openly than with their victims, for 
they are gay and practised and witty, whereas their victims can 
be dull and lumpish. Indeed, a slight shifting of the focus 
would sometimes make the persecuted and the persecutors 
change places: and when the situation develops between 
children and grown-ups they often do change places, for Miss 
Bowen has a watchful eye for the less amiable traits of child- 
hood. The children she describes are more often nasty than 
nice, and nowhere is this truer than in her latest story, where 
Maud with her pixie hat, the unattractive ‘elemental’ she hugs 
to her, and the curses she recites against her parents’ house, is 
nearly detestable—the one really unpleasant character in the 
book. And Maud is a persecutor herself, as witness her beha- 


| T was my privilege, over thirty years ago, to review in these 


* A World of Love. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
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viour to her schoolfellows in the bus. Miss Bowen’s compas- 
sion is for young people on the threshold of maturity—in this 
case Jane, Maud’s sister. 

Like Portia in The Death of the Heart, Jane holds the moral 
balance of the story: by their attitude to her the other charac- 
ters are judged. Miss Bowen’s sense of moral values is as fine 
as it is unrelenting: she bears the sword of Rhadamanthus. 
Once she delegates it, impishly, to Maud: 

‘Her unmistakable content was moral force. How would she 
elect to wield it? She was Judgment, to which we must all be 
brought.’ 

But in A World of Love there is another parallel with 
Henry James besides that of situation, and a more obvious 
one, for Jane’s innocence though nearly is not quite betrayed. 
It seems at the outset that her relation to Antonia may follow 
Sydney’s to her older friend, the ‘injurious woman’ of The 
Hotel, but it does not. Antonia, for all her raffish ways, her 
belongings smeared with lipstick, her manifold cigarette ends, 
her always witty and sometimes cruel tongue, and her general 
air of desperation, is a much more estimable character than 
Mrs. Kerr. Besides, it is Jane who finds the letters, wrapped 
up in an old muslin frock, on which the action of the story 
turns—for the discovery blows into sudden flame the house- 
hold’s smouldering memories of Guy. Finding the letters, she 
herself falls half in love with Guy, who wrote them and was 
killed in the First War. Dying, he left an undying legacy of 
love for him—a shirt of Nessus—to Lilia, whom he was to 
marry, to Antonia, the cousin who loved him, and perhaps to 
—but that is the story’s secret, and a baffling one. It is enough 
to say that the infection of these women’s love for the dead 
Guy, still active after many years, extends to Jane and makes 
her vulnerable. 

The story, then, is dominated by a dead man, and the 
frustrated, festering passions that he left behind him. The 
scene is laid in Ireland in a heat-wave. Clonmore is described 
as ‘deadly glazed into a picture post-card such as one might 
receive from Hell.’ There are two houses, violently contrasted : 
the derelict Montefort, once Guy’s, where, in poverty and 
squalor, live Lilia and her farmer-husband, Fred (wished on 
her by Antonia, after Guy’s death), their children, Jane and 
Maud, and from time to time Antonia, to whom the house 
belongs; and, not far away, the castle occupied by Lady 
Latterly, a vulgar, rich, good-natured (except to servants) 
English immigrant, who vaguely but resolutely entertains the 
countryside. ‘These days,’ observes a guest, ‘one goes where 
the money is, with all due respect to this charming lady. Those 
days we went where the people were.’ 

It is Lady Latterly’s caprice to invite Jane to dinner; and 
there under the influence (to put it crudely) of a potent cock- 
tail, and in the presence of some elderly neighbours who had 
known Guy personally, she has a vision of him. ‘There had 
been an entrance, though they couldn’t say when.’ It is at this 
point that the influence of Henry James is most apparent. 
Like him, Miss Bowen conceives the surface of ordinary life 
as a thin sheet if ice covering unplumbed depths. Jane slips 
through into a quasi-supernatural element which recalls The 
Turn of the Screw and The Jolly Corner—though here the 
phantom never quite takes shape. 

The vision fades and Antonia arrives, in a temper, to fetch 
Jane home. 

‘I thought it likely that you’d be what indeed you are.’ } 

“What indeed am I?’ 

‘Drunk, you little bore.’ 

‘Not necessarily,’ said Jane in an even tone. ‘One can be 
other things than that.’ 
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This characteristic piece of dialogue neatly makes the point 
that Jane was not drunk but in love—in love with the idea of 
Guy, in love with love. 

It isn’t giving away too much of the story, I think, to say that 
alone of Miss Bowen's works it ends in the major key. A literal 
deus ex machina drops from the sky, and we do not resent this 
because he is an almost inevitable incarnation of something 
already present in Jane’s heart. 

In its atmosphere, in its evocation of the Irish scene and way 
of life, and in its poetry, A World of Love harks back to The 
Last September, and might be thought of as complementary to it 
—the memory of old, unhappy, far-off things being swept away 
by a new joy. 

Verbally difficult the book certainly is, relentless in its demands 
on one’s attention. But though the reader’s mind may struggle, 
his other faculties—sensibility, sense of humour, general aware- 
ness of life—are enormously rewarded and refreshed. Refreshed, 
— however much Miss Bowen may tease him, with double 

egatives and inversions, the first-hand quality of her vision, the 

impression she gives of seeing, feeling, thinking everything for 
the first time, as if she was making a discovery, is a perpetual 
stimulus and delight. No other living novelist can invest a subject 
with so many issues or a scene or person with so many facets. 
Hers is a shimmering page. Nor could she get her effects without 
the means she uses. And if, in characterisation, she prefers the 
round, with its baffling array of seeming inconsistencies, to the 
flat, with its merit of recognisability—if we seem to know Harris 
the chauffeur better after a few lines than we know Lilia after 
many pages—we must admit that she is taking the higher path, 
with the ampler ether and the more extensive view. 


. 
Ajanta 

Ajanta, Part IV. Edited by G. Yazdani. (O.U.P., £14 14s.) 

No visitor can forget Ajanta. A long jagged scar, pocked irregu- 
larly with cave-doorways and rising here and there to frame a 
columned and sculptured fagade, runs across the hillside overlook- 
ing a torrid and silent valley. There are many Buddhist caves in 
India, notable chiefly for sculpture, and among these Ajanta, even 
innocent of painting, would still enjoy a certain fame. Inside, the 
viharas are cool and dark. It is only when the guide plugs in his 
floodlight and sets his white screen behind it that one sees what 
excited Huan Tsang thirteen hundred years ago and carried the 
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Compiled by FRED URQUHART 
Introduction by HAROLD NICOLSON 
This volume isa biography in pictures, 
for the world’s great cartoonists have 
pin-pointed Sir Winston Churchill's 
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fame of these caves, prompting many imitators, to Ceylon ang 
across Central Asia through Tun Huang to the heart of China. 
Here, if anywhere on earth, is realised the romantic traveller's 
dream of eastern art. The ceilings, though rich and intricate, are 
for the most part purely decorative; lucid and still, they afford the 
relief of contrast from the multitudinous, gently writhing figures 
on the walls. The latter are spread with Buddhist legends—enacted, 
one should hastily add, in a setting whose fantasy is if anything 
enhanced by a sophisticated if erratic realism. There are few of 
those cosmic allegories by which the Hindu sculptor committed a 
central theme to eternity; the monks wanted stories of the lower 
world full of incidents and crowd scenes, with nothing omitted 
but space. This realism, however finished and graceful in detail, 
often collides unhappily with the exigencies of narrative com- 
position. Hunting field and battle impinge perilously on court 
ritual and love-scene; the durbar in the jewel-hung palace is barely 
disengaged from the rump of a charging elephant; the lesser 
divinities have little of heaven in which to fly; one longs for the 
spacious mists and skies of a later China. Nevertheless, this is a 
world combining sylvan simplicity with wildly exotic elegance ina 
manner lost to the age of Marie Antoinette. The royal cook squats 
down in a tiny straw basha, busily cooking human flesh for a 
prince whose lioness mother had whelped him after licking his 
sleeping father’s heel, which we see her doing a few feet away; a 
king sits listening to a sermon from Benevolent Monkey or Golden 
Goose, pressed upon by a troop of slim doe-eyed girl attendants, 
in a portico whose cornice is festooned with pearls. The virtual 
nudity of these female figures, often posed and modelled with con- 
summate grace, is set off only by smart jewellery and hair styles, 
for the gauzy garments of whose existence Mr. Yazdani from time 
to time reminds us are seldom visible except to the prying eye of 
faith. In Cave XVII, on which the present volume concentrates, 
the state of the paintings varies sadly; a scene will loom up in 
sudden dream-like vividness (with faces of a liveliness at times 
recalling the newly revealed ones of Castellamare di Stabia, but 
achieved more by linear means than by violent light and shadow) 
only to die away into dim, involuted turmoils and languors. The 
colour, where it remains intact, is rich and enterprising but 
delicate; despite the persistent overcrowding, the general effect is of 
a vivacious but enchanted charade. However keen the flash of 
temperament, this is a rainbow world where sorrow seldom bites 
to the bone. Often the Buddhist’s gentleness, his reverence for all 
created things, is finely imparted; often the observant artist has 
captured the palace and the bazaar, the life of animals and even, in 
his jam-packed way, the battlefield and the jungle. Only here and 
there, as in Plates XXXVIII and XXXIX, where the Buddha de- 
scends from heaven and preaches to the kings and sages of the 
earth with their retinues, where the curving dancing bodies are 
still, the facial antics muted, and the varied but harmonious con- 
course disposed with exquisite precision, will Europeans find the 
dignity they expect from religious painting. This is a splendid scene. 
This volume concludes the series begun some twenty years ago, 
so that now all the paintings, sculptures and inscriptions can be 
studied in detail. The ease and convenience with which this can 
be done is unfortunately another matter. The colour and photo- 
graphy of the plates are admirable; here and there a minute streak 
overlaps a border, the paper is not above criticism and print 
occasionally shows through at the back, but these are small 
blemishes. It is worth repeating, however, that the paintings of 
Cave XVII, which nearly all these plates depict, are in many cases 
so badly defaced that even were the relevant plates not arranged. 
as they sometimes are, in a most capricious order, their content 
would still be almost indecipherable even with the help of the text 
The latter has graver drawbacks. It is frequently naive and at 
times arch and sickly; here and there it betrays a querulous 
nationalism, and more than once its faulty references (two on 
p. 55 refer to plates that do not exist) mislead the unhappy readet 
into a fruitless and exasperating hunt. Were it not for the ver) 
high quality of the series as a whole, for which Mr. Yazdani and 
the Government of Hyderabad deserve the warmest congratula- 

tion, these faults would hardly be worth mentioning. 
H. M. CHAMPNESS 
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1952 
Survey of International Affairs, 1952. By Peter Calvocoressi. 
(0.U.P., 45s.) 
Documents on International Affairs, 1952. Edited by Denise 
Folliot (O.U.P., 55s.) 


que production of the annual Survey and Documents is the most 
important service which Chatham House renders to the profes- 
sional students of international affairs, and the task which the 
Survey, in particular, imposes on its author is a very considerable 
one. It is some years now since this was entrusted to Mr. Peter 
Calvocoressi, and it is with great regret that people have learned 
that he has now left Chatham House and that the volume for 
1953, which is still to come, will be his last contribution to the 
series. It is also rumoured that the 1953 volume may be the last one 
on the present model, that is to say, with an individual author 
doing most of the work and using specialists only for a relatively 
small number of chapters. The alternatives are either a composite 
yolume in which the separate chapters would each be written by a 
specialist, or a single, much shorter, volume, in which case a focus 
of a rather different kind would have to be developed. There is a 
good deal to be said for the view that British foreign policy would 
provide a suitable focus and thus help to produce a parallel 
volume to the American series The USA in World Affairs. If this 
were done (indeed, whichever were done) it is more than desirable 
that the volume and its essential complement of documents should 
be produced more rapidly than has recently been the case. There 
is no technical reason, as. American experience shows, why more 
than twelve months should elapse between the conclusion of a 
period and the appearance of a chronicle of this kind. Indeed, once 
one goes beyond this, the accumulation of new material and of 
comment tends to turn the whole operation into one of a quite 
different kind. It is chronicle that is required and not history; 
although after some years at Chatham House, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Calvocoressi himself and to a greater extent his collab- 
orator on the Middle East, Mr. George Kirk, tend to fall into the 
Toynbeean habit of far-ranging secular analogies. 

The heart of the Documents volume is the series of agreements 
collectively known as EDC and the background material for that 
now defunct scheme. Valuable as it is to have these collected, they 
are also a reminder of how far the world, and especially the 
European world, has travelled since 1952 when these agreements 
were negotiated. Mr. Calvocoressi’s account of these proceedings 
forms Part II of his volume, Part I being concerned with “The 
Western Alliance’ or NATO as a whole. On both aspects of this 
double reaction to the fear of Soviet pressure, Mr. Calvocoressi 
has much that is useful to us. On the other hand, his remark when 
he comes into Part III, which deals with the last year of Stalin’s 
lifetime in relation to the internal history of the Soviet Union and 
to the satellites, that ‘the extraordinary feature of international 
politics after the Second World War was the bipolarity of power 
and the only possible shifts the ‘seductions of satellites from the 
one field to the other’ now looks more and more to be an over- 
simplification. It is precisely the resistance of many parts of the 
world to this assumption of bipolarity, particularly of course in 
Asia where Japan begins to look like following India along this 
path, but also to some extent in Europe where opposition to 
German rearmament seems steadily to harden, that forms the stuff 
of the current problems of statesmanship. This difference of per- 
spective does not invalidate one’s appreciation of the skill with 
which Mr. Calvocoressi handles his Soviet material in this part 
of the book. It helps one to understand why it is that the confident 
assertions of such writers as Mr. Isaac Deutscher and Mr. Jacob 
Miller, that the death of Stalin was followed by far-reaching revo- 
lution in the Soviet outlook, lacked any possible foundation of 
fact, and how remote from reality is the current contention of the 
followers of that school of thought, that it is our rebuffs to 
Mr. Malenkov that have brought about his overthrow. The obvi- 
ous intention of the Soviet Government to meet the likelihood of 
German rearmament by an intensification of the process of 
absorbing the satellites into a single military-political complex was 
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New Religious Writing 
SPRING, 1955 


“I looked and saw him open the book and read therein. . .” 
JOHN BUNYAN 





Smoke on the Mountain 


The Ten Commandments in terms of today. 
JOY DAVIDMAN (Cloth 7/6 net) 
(Paper 4/6 net) 
“The quality of this book lies in its union of passion- 
ate heat with intelligence.” Cc. S. LEWIS 


The Bond and the Free 
CHARLES DUNSCOMB (10/6 net) 
“This story of an intelligent Roman woman's 
conversion to Christianity is a novel of remark- 


able skill, readabilily and inspiration.” 
JOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph 








Harringay Story 
FRANK COLQUHOUN (10/6 net) 


The story of what really happened in the Billy 
Graham Greater London Crusade. 





The Blue Triangle 
JULIAN DUGUID (10/6 net) 
The Centenary book of the Y.W.C.A. Forceful, 
contemporary, spiritual and full of social con- 
science, 


Heart Aflame 


SIMONE SAINT-CLAIR 

Translated by Susan Anne Moyse (10/6 net) 
An extraordinary and convincing witness to 
survival by a spiritualist with much to say on the 
great problems of life and death, good and evil, 
in the light of Christian faith. 

March 17 





The 





When Iron Gates Yield 
GEOFFREY BULL (12/6 net) 
The dauntless story of the British Missionary in 
Tibet, captive in Chinese Communist hands for 
three years. Modern Christian witness—heroic 
and triumphant. 
March 31 





Rediscovering Prayer 
JOHN L. CASTEEL (12/6 net) 
Prayer as the true vocation of all Christians. 
Devotional guidance in the tradition of Thomas a 
Kempis, Von Hugel and Evelyn Underhill. 
March 31 





. The Claims of the Church of England 


Important Reprints 


The Archbishop of York’s famous book. 


(Popular Edn. 4/6 net) 
The Spiritual Life 


Evelyn Underhill on the heart of all real religion. 
(6/- net) 











HODDER & STOUGHTON 











wt the situation, and the groundwork was fairly 
..or it as early as 1952. 

rart IV, ‘The Middle East and the Arab West,’ the task has 
divided. Mr. George Kirk discusses with authority and effec- 
1ess the events in both Arab Asia and Egypt, which have made 
part of the world less stable than ever. One might perhaps 
stion his assumption that it was the defeat in the Palestine War 
ch set off this chain of major and minor revolutions, and sug- 

t that this was no more than the incident which revealed the 

erent inability of the social structures of these countries to 

xduce a working and progressive system of government, as a 

stitute for the alien rule upon which it is no longer possible to 

st the blame for their backwardness in so many respects. 
Certainly the material that Mr. Kirk himself provides would lead 
the reader in that direction. The section dealing with Israel has 
been retained for treatment by Mr. Calvocoressi himself; and he 
also deals (perhaps at greater length than the interest of the sub- 
ject justifies) with the course of negotiations over Persian oil and, 
more interestingly, with events in French North Africa. It is indeed 
in these chapters on North Africa, in which the element of inter- 
national relations in the strict sense is largely confined to the rela- 
tively secondary impact of United States strategic and commercial 
ambitions, that one best sees the extent to which these can no 
longer remain a distinct branch of study. It is in the development 
of relations between France and the French on the one hand and 
the peoples of the Maghrib on the other, that the key to much 
within Europe’s future now appears to lie. 

In Part V, ‘The Far East,’ which is in the safest possible hands, 
those of Mr. F. C. Jones, the same problem of making palatable 
very detailed negotiations makes itself apparent in his handling 
of the long-drawn-out discussions over a Korean armistice, which 
had not reached their conclusion at the terminal date of this 
volume. More interesting is what Mr. Jones has to say about the 
consolidation of one regime in China and the beginnings of the 
disintegration of another—the American protectorate—in Japan. 

South-East Asia brings up the rear of the volume with its usual 
complement of baffling and seemingly insoluble problems— 
economic, social and political. 


MAX BELOFF 


Blackwood’s 


The House of Blackwood: 1804-1954, By F. D. Tredrey. (William 
Black wood, 25s.) 
Tuts is, of course, a work of piety; a history of the firm, written 
by a member of the firm, published by the firm, to remind the 
public of the substantial merits of the firm: and quite right too. 
For the public, such occasions are a slightly mixed blessing: on 
the one hand, a labour of love is always conscientiously done and 
pleasant to contemplate; on the other, the conventions of the 
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genre are rather embarrassingly liberal when it comes to admitting 
past errors. Just as a regimental history is not the place to look 
for details of cruelties committed by soldiers, or the history of a 
school draws a veil over what happened on the night the police 
were Called in, so a book like this gives a rather unrealistic picture 
of a publishing house always benevolent, always in the forefront 
of contemporary ideas, never guilty of anything but a little horse. 
play now and again. This is excusable; Dr. Johnson said a man 
was not on oath in an epitaph, and this, though happily it is not 
the epitaph of Blackwood’s, is within the same conventions. 
Unfortunately, the raw material of the narrative is all the other 
way; the book deals with some of the hardest-bitten journalists 
ever to fling vitriol; the whole early history of ‘Maga,’ which 
naturally forms one of the most important sections, is a history of 
abuse, lawsuits, duels and savage practical jokes. Mr. Tredrey 
would have served his predecessors better if he had drawn them 
warts and all—if he had mentioned, for instance, that John 
Graham Dalyell was a lifelong cripple who had been savagely 
baited with his deformity, instead of merely putting him down as 
‘another gentleman who appeared in the Chaldean portrait gallery’ 
and who was unwilling to take a joke in good part and so went to 
law; if he had frankly admitted that ‘Maga’ was insufferably rude 
to Colonel Martin, MP, a pioneer of the prevention of cruelty to 
animals; if he had shown any feeling that it was.a pity that John 
Scott, of the London Magazine, was killed in a silly duel, instead 
of merely mentioning that Wilson was depressed when he heard 
about it. 

However, these whitewashings are only to be regretted inasmuch 
as they rob the picture of its proper contrast of light and shade. 
What we require from such books as this is not impartial history; 
we have that already; it is gossip and the pious assembling of facts. 
And they are here, capably and readably put together. And another 
advantage: in their understandable eagerness to have the book 
widely read, the publishers have brought it out at what is, for so 
handsome a volume, a give-away price. 

JOHN WAIN 


A Celestial Baedeker 


Guide to the Planets. By Patrick Moore. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
21s.) 
Amateur Astronomers’ Handbook. By J. B. Sidgwick. (Faber and 
Faber, 63s.) 
Tue planets are worlds not altogether unlike our own, and the 
members of the British Interplanetary Society entertain the hope 
that in the not-so-distant future we shall be able to visit some ol 
them. The balloon and the aeroplane are of no help, since both 
depend on air for their lift, and there is no air out in space. Bul 
the rocket is at its best in perfect vacuum, and the great develop- 
ment of rocket science in recent years has made space travel 
more than a mere possibility. The idea has infused into books on 
planetary astronomy a new spirit, which is well represented in 
the first of the two works under review. 

Certainly there are difficulties to be overcome. On Mars for 
instance we cannot breathe the atmosphere; and in view of the 
exposure to primary cosmic rays and to meteorites, from which 
in terrestial life we are shielded by the atmosphere, efficient 
insulating space suits would be necessary. However, the author 
plans a holiday on Mars. It would probably leave not from the 
surface of the earth, but from an artificial satellite circling the 
earth, used as a rocket post for interplanetary craft; and would 
begin with a call at the Martian satellite Deimos, which has no 
atmosphere and hardly any gravity, so a rigid space suit fitted with 
a rocket motor must be worn. From Deimos a transit rocket would 
complete the journey to Mars, and now the vacuum suit can be 
replaced by a simple oxygen mask, protection from meteoriles 
and radiations being given by the atmosphere. Quite in the style 
ot Baedeker, Mr. Moore describes the scenery, a thrill of realit) 
being given by an eclipse of the sun as seen from the Martiat 
satellite Phobos, depicted in a coloured plate. 

The excellence which is so marked in the book as a whole 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA’S 
A Ghost at Noon 


‘This mature, ironic, lucid piece of work, with its objectivity, 
ts freedom from illusion, and its astonishing lack of effort, 
confirms Signor Moravia’s status as a major novelist.” 


—Spectator 12s. 6d. 


The Diary of an 


Ugly Duckling 


‘Mile Becker brilliantly succeeds in portraying adolescence in 
ts own terms. She has brought off the most difficult of 
artistic feats—a sympathetic portrait of an egotist.”” 


—Times Literary Supplement 12s. 6d. 


The Fool Killer 


“A first-rate story of an unusua! kind by Helen Eustis, which 
is also the study of a boy’s mind. One’s interest is captured 
it once; and what follows fulfills one’s highest hopes.” 


—Bookman 10s. 6d. 


Secker & Warburg 
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The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great 


Edited by DOMINIQUE MAROGER with a Foreword by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch. 

‘Her memoirs are as exciting as they are unique.-—ANGUS 
WILSON (Spectator) 

‘These memoirs forma fascinating prelude to Catherine’s long 


and fruitful reign. ... They reveal her innermost hopes, fears 
and ambitions.’—Daily Telegraph 
2nd impression now printing ved 25s. 


An Introduction to 


American Politics 

D. W. BROGAN 

“The liveliest, the most provocative and the most curiously 
informed study of the current political situation which we 
have.’"—New York Times 2/s. 


The Concise Usage and Abusage 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 

‘Here one has all one needs to know about current English 
usage, lucidly and wittily expounded.’"—-GERALD BULLETT 
(Literary Guide) Sy. 6d. 


Six Great Novelists 

DEFOE, FIELDING, SCOTT, DICKENS, STEVENSON, CONRAD 
WALTER ALLEN 

Together, these six brief biographies provide an introduction 
to the classic English novel as a whole 10s, 64. 


The Royal Hunt 

PIERRE MOINOT 

*M. Moinot shows a rare power of poetic perception.’— Times 
Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 

















Poet and Painter 
Being the Correspondence between 
Gordon Bottomley and Paul Nash 1910-1946 
Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott 
and Anthony Bertram 30s. net 
The Letters of Samuel Pepys 
and His Family Circie 
Edited by Helen Truesdell Heath 


More Greek Folktales 
Chosen and Translated by R. M. Dawkins 


30s. net 


30s. net 


Britain and the Tide 
of World Affairs 
(The BBC Reith Lectures for 1954) 


By Sir Oliver Franks §s. net 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 
The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
to Robert Bridges 
and 
The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and Richard Watson Dixon 


Edited with Notes and an Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott Zwo volumes, 50s. net 
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physics and history. Thus on page 24 Mr. Moore bases 
planetary evolution on a law of conservation of mechanical 
angular momentum, which actually is not valid when the possi- 
bility of exchange into electromagnetic angular momentum is 
taken into account. And on page 23 he tells us that for 
the Creation, the date 4004 Bc was ‘adopted by the Church for 
many years.’ As a matter of fact, so far as I know, no date for 
the Creation has ever been ‘adopted’ by any religious body. The 
general acceptance of 4004 Bc after the seventeenth century was 
due to its being printed in the margin of many editions of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible opposite Genesis I. But the 
responsibility for this seems to have rested not with any Church 
but with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge! 

The second of the books under review has a different character, 
being unconcerned with imagination and romance. It is a most 
complete and scholarly reference handbook, dealing with the 
theoretical and instrumental background to observation, together 
with various matters that have practical implications. The tech- 
nical developments that have transformed the science in the 
present century are described, and much material scattered through 
periodical literature is here made available for the first 
time between the covers of a book. It is very fully illustrated, and 
a bibliography of nearly 600 references links it with the inter- 
national literature, 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 


Recent Reprints 


The Human Use of Human Beings, Norbert Weiner’s study of 
‘cybernetics and society,’ was originally published in 1950, and 
quickly became a work of almost scriptural influence in American 
intellectual society. In Britain it was reviewed with both respect 
and enthusiasm, but appears to have been much less widely 
read. An opportunity for those who have not read it to repair 
the omission, and in so doing to make contact with an important, 
profoundly humane and ‘unorthodox’ strand of American thought, 
is now offered by Eyre and Spottiswoode in a revised edition 
published at 18s. 


The combined Macmillan/O.U.P. edition of Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace, first issued in 1942, is now again available at 21s. It 
provides the annotated translation of Louise and Aylmer Maude. 
If 1,352 pages are to be produced in a single volume, then this 
book probably offers as good a solution as could be found of a 
severe typographical problem. But it must be said that the thin 
paper permits a bad ‘show-through’ of the print on the reverse, 
and even of the print on the following page. 1,352 pages of this 
blurred effect cannot but be tiring to the eyes. 





Social Foundations of Wage Policy 


Barbara Wootton. What influences really determine wage policy 
and salary differences? What is ‘fair’ wage structure? Should it 
always be, roughly, unchanged? Is that efficient? This book 
reveals a mass of fact and makes suggestions—constructive 
and feasible. 15s 


The Nine Songs 


Arthur Waley’s translation of the Nine Songs (3rd century B.C.) 
is not only of striking beauty as poetry but also throws much light 
on the religion, Shamanism, in Ancient China, 10s. 


Men Seeking God 


Christopher Mayhew, .P. introduces some typical adherents of 
the great religions of the world, who in turn explain their conception 
of God, methods of prayer and worship, and ideas of men’s destiny. 

Illustrated 12s, 6d. 


Memories and Reflections 


J. H. Badley. The autobiography of the founder of the pioneer 
Bedales School gen many of the revolutionary changes in 
education. 25s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.! 
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Charles Seltman’s Greek Coins was originally published in 
1933, and has long been unavailable. It is now reissued by 
Methuen at 50s. in a new and extensively revised edition, thus 
becoming, in the words of the publishers, ‘the sole up-to-date 
book about Greek coins, not only in English, but in any language,’ 
Another work of scholarship which has again been made available 
is Etienne Gilson’s The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard (Sheed 
and Ward, 12s. 6d.). Professor Gilson’s book contains, as wel] 
as a direct study of St. Bernard’s thought, an illuminating and 
authoritative disquisition upon the nature of courtly love. 


* * * 


Two of the works of J. Middleton Murry have just been 
reissued by Cape’s. Keats (21s.) is the latest version of the book 
originally published as Studies in Keats in 1930 and republished 
as The Mystery of Keats in 1949. ‘The outstanding addition to this 
new edition,’ the publishers state, ‘is a full critical examination 
and refutation of the novel theories put forward by Mr. Robert 
Gittings in his John Keats: The Living Year, concerning the rela- 
tionship of Keats and Mrs. Isabella Jones, and her alleged inspira- 
tion of the “Bright Star” sonnet.’ Shakespeare (18s.) is a reprint 
of the book first published in 1936. 


Dent’s have added Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn (both 
illustrated by Walter Hodges and both at 8s. 6d.) and Marryat's 
The Children of the New Forest (illustrated by Lionel Edwards, 
lls. 6d.) to their series of The Children’s Illustrated Classics. 
Although it is not as cheap as some other children’s series, this 
series is worth paying for, being sturdily as well as charmingly 
produced, and handsomely printed in large type on a good white 
paper with wide margins. 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 


New Novels 


Homer's Daughter. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 

The Thaw. By llya Ehrenburg. (Harvill, 10s. 6d.) 

A Man in His Prime. By Gilbert Phelps. (Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) 
Mediterraneo. By Chapman Mortimer. (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Odyssey, already caught in the intersecting spotlights of 
Signor Moravia’s new novel and the enormous Italian film starring 
Mr. Burt Lancaster, is illuminated from a third angle in Homer's 
Daughter. You probably thought Homer wrote the Odyssey, even 
if there were a dozen or more of him; no, Samuel Butler was right, 
and it was Princess Nausicaa all the time. After a rather fatiguing 
historical prologue (I counted 103 different proper names in nine 
pages), Mr. Graves shows us western Sicily—where the epic must 
have been written—in about 750 pc—which is about right be- 
cause at least 150 years must have passed since the composition of 
the Jliad, an altogether different poem. Nausicaa, a sharp-tongued 
and tough-minded devotee of Athene, is menaced by a palace 
revolution and surrounded by a pack of greedy and boorish 
suitors. Out on a washing-party with her maidens one afternoos, 
she meets a young shipwrecked mariner who, with the aid of an 
ancestral bow, supposedly that of Philoctetes, helps her to restore 
order. Afterwards, Nausicaa writes the Odyssey in a couple ol 
years, working her own experiences in with popular myths and 
fragments of a Homeric original, and bullies a court minstrel into 
smuggling her effort into the canon. ; 

Such is the literary foundation of Homer's Daughter, and il 
may be that Mr. Graves needs this kind of stimulus to the task ol 
writing yet another historical novel. But, as usual, the result is an 
adventure story, with the action tricked out (and sometimes slowed 
up) by portents, divinations, the recounting and expounding of 
myths, and a tremendous display of erudition (or plausibility) ovet 
such matters as the furniture, dress, trade, entertainment and eat- 
ing and drinking habits of the period. The dialogue, which uses 
long speeches and very formal syntax, seems to throw back to the 
eighteenth century or somewhere, but, to the addict, that’s a0 
essential part of the flavour. I thoroughly enjoyed the whole 
Shooting-miatch, of course, though I must admit I sometimes 
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caught myself wondering whether I really should. Why is there so 
much physical cruelty? And why isn’t there the usual list of 
characters opposite page 1? And—a question I have often wanted 
to ask—does Mr. Graves actually believe in things like Nausicaa’s 
authorship of the Odyssey, and his own solution of the riddle in 
Revelations, and all that about the White Goddess? Well, they 
make good stories anyway. 

People with some experience of the Soviet novel, together with 
those who know Mr. Ehrenburg primarily for his eloquent war 
despatches in 1941-45, may be surprised at the amiability and dry- 
ness of The Thaw: perhaps it was those qualities which affronted 
some members of the Union of Soviet Writers, rather than its 
implied criticisms of housing policy, official art and competitive 
careerism, or its tentative thesis that personal relations provide the 
warmth which may humanise a society icebound with government 
decrees. A prime interest of the book to British readers will in- 
evitably be its account of that society. Mr. Ehrenburg is inform- 
ative and fascinating on prevailing Soviet attitudes to the organ- 
isation of industry, to authority, to the October Revolution (still 
an obsession, apparently), to work in general, but these attitudes 
are too remote from our own to make the human behaviour which 
embodies them more than intermittently plausible to us. The same 
applies, in some measure, to his demonstration of how writers and 
painters work and are regarded, although artistic chicanery and 
opportunism seem to show a curious knack of transcending 
political frontiers. 

The plot of the book is nothing very substantial and is rather 
encumbered with side-issues, but by taking half a dozen love affairs 
between people of differing ages and social strata Mr. Ehrenburg 
has got together enough material for his muffled-up satire on the 
conception of love as something un-, and even anti-, Bolshevik, 
and can give some hint of the various other distractions—worries 
about the quota, the dreaded summons to Moscow, the intermin- 
able committees—which help to keep his lovers apart. The chief 
literary value here, however, lies in several amusing and firmly- 
drawn character-sketches, in particular that of an affable charlatan 
of the brush who selects his portrait-sitters on a computation of 
their probable political future, and that of a bull-necked factory 
director, obstinate, immersed in his job, distrustful of his col- 
leagues, and yet blandly cynical in the face of ‘Bolshevik 
criticism.’ These two chaps, plus a number of buried jokes, make 
me wish I could ask Mr. Ehrenburg to let his humour rip some 
time, though he would hardly wish to heed a bourgeois reviewer. 
Or would he? 

I had been watching for Mr. Gilbert Phelps’s name ever since 
the appearance of that remarkable first novel, The Dry Stone. In 
its successor, he has further developed his very rare gifts of de- 
scription, his ability to catch an exact likeness in how people look, 
how their expressions change, how they dress, how they move, 
and A Man in His Prime deserves to be closely read for that alone. 
On the other hand, the story suffers from lack of pressure—all 
that really happens is that a middle-aged businessman has a love 
affair and then returns to his wife, with a fire and a rescue thrown 
in for good measure—and there is too much self-examination by 
the characters, most of it in the form of rhetorical question. The 
dialogue is sometimes appalling: there is a frightful old-boy type 
named Hippisley, whose idioms suggest that Mr. Phelps has gone 
through the dictionary listing the items marked ‘collog.’ and 
vulg.” When the characters get angry with each other, though, they 
talk very well. The reviewer, scales in hand, should be able to 
Weigh up these pros and cons, but I don’t think I can, any more 


than, white-coated at the bench of the semantics laboratory, I can | 


identify the element which is inhibiting Mr. Phelps’s powerful 
talent. One of its isotopes, perhaps, is his predilection (outside 
dialogue) for inverted commas, italics, dashes and exclamation 
marks, But his book should be read. 

Mediterraneo is a blown-up short story about a Spanish gipsy 
and a vendetta. I mention it only to record a mild protest against 
its use of a giant, a mouse, a mermaid, a town and the sea in speak- 
ing parts, which, together with other novelties, reduce its proceed- 
ings to irresponsible frivolity. Being original is too easy. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Robert Grosseteste. Edited by D. A. Callus. 

(O.U.P., 42s.) 

THEOLOGIAN and preacher, translator and 
scientist, religious reformer and administrator, 
there were few aspects of thirteenth-century 
intellectual and spiritual life which were not 
affected by Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, the seventh centenary of whose death 
is commemorated by this book of essays. 
Many of these studies are likely to repel all 
but the narrowest of specialists in medieval 
thought and learning. But they maintain a 
high standard of scholarship and will form a 
valuable basis for the definitive ciography 
which still remains to be written. 

In many ways Robert Grosseteste is a sym- 
pathetic re to the twentieth century, with 
its scientific and reformist outlook. He was 
‘the founder of the Oxford school, whose major 
achievement was its contribution to the 
modern conception of experimental method,’ 
Furthermore he did his utmost to divert the 
attention of the mediaval church to preaching 
and the cure of souls. In consequence he wel- 
comed the Friars and opposed anyone, whether 
Pope or King, who tried to job in unworthy 
ecclesiastics. 

Though an awkward, obstinate man, his 
defiance of vested interests and tradition in 
pursuit of his objectives must command 
respect. Oxford University has reason to be 
proud of her first Chancellor. 


LAWRENCE STONE 


The Daniells—Artists and Travellers. By 
Thomas Sutton, (The Bodley Head, £4 4s.) 
THREE members of the Daniell family were 
artists: an uncle, Thomas (1749-1840). and his 
two nephews, William (1769-1837) and Samuel 
(1775-1811), They are best known for their 
aquatint and other engravings, but a few oils 


and drawings were also done. The first two 
travelled together to India and were there from 
1788 till 1793; the third visited South Africa 
and Ceylon at a rather later date. All of them 
did a great deal of work both abroad and in 
this country, and they all travelled extensively 
in Britain. None of their work is great art. 
but much of it has charm, and it is all interest- 
ing. Much of it constitutes an admirable 
illustration to the social history of the tuume, 
and this book, which is full of carefully col- 
lected detail, is really more a chapter of social 
history than a book on art. It should prove of 
great service, both to those who are interested 
in the later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth 
centuries in Britain and India, and it contains 
a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tions of life and travel, the character of the 
countryside and towns, and the nature of the 
flora and fauna. The seven not very good 
colour plates, however, hardly justify as high 
a price as four guineas. 

DAVID TALBOT RICE 


Sixteenth-Century English Poetry. Edited by 
Norman E., McClure. (Hamish Hamilton, 
48s.) 

Sixteenth-Century English Prose. Edited by 
Karl J. Holzknecht. (Hamish Hamilton, 48s.) 

THese volumes in Harper's English Literature 

series are intended as an introduction for 

students to the literature of the sixteenth 
century, and anyone reading them straight 
through will come away with a considerable 
stock of Tudor poetry and prose in his head 

and often of poetry and prose not easily 
accessible elsewhere. This being so, it would 
be churlish to complain of the selection. 
though rather more than the usual objections 
can be made to it. For instance, why Dunbar 
and not ‘The Cherry and the Slae?” Why not 

Drayton? Whatever his actual dates he was 
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surely a sixteenth-century poet by his style, 
On the other hand, it is praiseworthy to devote 
a section to Elizabethan satire and so much 
space to the Prayer Book and Bible. The 
editing is careful and the introductions more 
remarkable for scholarship than for any true 


spirit of criticism. ANTHONY HARTLEY 
Public Supplies. By E. J, Boswell KYmg. (Allen 


and Unwin, I5s.) 

Never before have public authorities of al] 
kinds had so much of our income to spend. 
No doubt, bribery and corruption have been 
virtually eliminated, but a good deal of |ati- 
tude in principle and practice remains, In this 
book, the former Chief Officer of Supplies to 
the LCC gives a useful outline of the prin- 
ciples and methods that in his view should be 
applied. Intended primarily for those pro- 
fessionally concerned, the book will be of 
interest to all who are concerned about the 
public expenditure of so much of their hard- 
earned cash. 

WILLIAM HORNBY 


Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1954, (H.M.S.O,, 
£1 Is.) 

ALTHOUGH there are no major changes in the 
Abstract this year, its scope has been increased 
by the addition of some new tables on a 
variety of subjects—cinema takings, educa- 
tional building in Scotland, employment vacan- 
cies in Britain, value of gross agricultural 
output—and several old tables have been re- 
vised. For the benefit of those who have not 
come across this publication, it should perhaps 
be said that it gives annual figures for the years 
1938 and 1944-53, covering almost the whole 
field of Britain's economy—population, social 
conditions, education, labour, production, con- 
sumption, and so on. The Abstract is prepared 
by the Central Statistical Office in collabora- 
tion with Government Departments, 

IVOR BRIEN 





THE PIONEERS 





If the cost of living rises, 


OF UNIT TRUSTS 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK appeals for 


CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Dr. Cyril Garbett, The 








will your savings rise in value with it? 


This is a vitally important question for everybody—man, woman or child— 
who is “putting a bit by” for the future. Everyone knows how the value of 
the pound compares with what it was thirty years ago. Will history repeat 
tnecll—end if so, how can a prudent person protect his savings against the 
ever falling value of money? 


Here is the answer 


The ‘M & G’ Thrift Plan—an entirely new savings scheme—provides a 
simple way of investing your savings, large or small, with every chance of 
some protection against inflation. You contribute what you like, when you 
like (subject to an annual minimum of £10) and your savings are widely 
spread over the shares of leading industrial companies through The ‘M & G’ 
General Trust Fund. This is a Unit Trust quoted on the Stock Exchange 
and managed by Municipal & General Securities Company, Ltd., who intro- 
duced the Unit Trust method of investment into this country in (931 and 
have pioneered all major improvements in it ever since. 


What you should do 


The plan is fully described in two easy-to-read free booklets. Send the 
coupon for yours today. 





To: 
MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD 
9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4 a 


Please send me without charge or obligation the booklets ‘A New 
Deal for Savings’ and ‘The Plan and How it Works.’ 


NQMC cccccccccccccccccccccccccesececccececeeecccesesesecess 


Address CRESS HEE EEE EESEESETE TEES EHH EHH HEHEHE 
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Archbishop of York, 
writes: ‘The terrible 
scourge of Cancer has 
bereaved countless 
families and the menace 
of it must haunt almost 
as many more. The Im- 
perial Cancer Research 
Fund is doing invaluable work in carrying out active 
Research in their Laboratories at Mill Hill and Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. I therefore earnestly endorse the appeal now 
being made. The need is great, we must see that the 
response is generous.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 





The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without 
State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment an J extra staff 
are wanted. Please senda gift tothe Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S. 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Chancellor’s instruction to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account to inter- 
yene in the unofficial markets in ‘transfer- 
able’ sterling is causing much debate in the 
City. Although Mr. Butler denied it in the 
House of Commons, his action has fairly 
been described as giving ‘back-door con- 
yertibility’ to the £. I must explain that when 
the big advance towards convertibility was 
made some twelve months ago the many 
varieties of sterling held by foreigners were 
then reduced to two. (I exclude the new 
registered sterling used by foreigners deal- 
ing in the gold bullion market.) There is, 
first, ‘dollar account’ sterling obtained by 
Americans and Canadians trading with the 
sterling area. This is officially convertible 
within the ‘gold points’ of $2.78 and $2.82. 
Next, there is ‘transferable account’ sterling 
which accrues to residents of all non-ster- 
ling, non-dollar countries on current or 
capital account. This is denied official con- 
vertibility but it has in fact been convertible 
into dollars in unofficial markets abroad-- 
principally New York, Zurich, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Beirut and Kuwait—but at a 
discount on official sterling. Before Mr. 
Butler's intervention this discount had 
widened to 3 per cent. and foreign mer- 
chants were making increasing use of this 


cheap sterling to buy sterling commodities _ 


for export to dollar countries (and vice 
versa), undercutting British merchants who 
are obliged to quote in official sterling. The 
dollars gained in these ‘commodity shunt- 
ing’ operations were lost to the UK dollar 
pool. Mr. Butler therefore felt obliged to 
do something to stop this dollar leak and 
incidentally to prevent transferable sterling 
driving out official sterling as the general 
currency for trade between the sterling and 
non-sterling worlds. 


* * . 


The intervention of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account was immediately effective. 
The transferable sterling rate has risen from 
$2.71 to $2.76 and official sterling from 
$2.78 to $2.79. ‘Shunting operations’ have 
already been made unprofitable. But in do- 
ing this Mr. Butler has given the foreigner. 
who previously could only convert his sterl- 
ing unofficially at a discount of 3 per cent.. 
nothing less than semi-official convertibility 
at a discount of only 1 per cent. If that is 
not ‘back-door convertibility’ I am no judge 
of plain English. Further, this support of 
transferable sterling in the unofficial mar- 
kets is costing us a lot of dollars. The gold 
and dollar reserves were drawn upon to the 
extent of $97 million last month (before US 
aid). It is argued that the cost of the support 
has been less than the loss of dollars suffered 
through the use of transferable sterling in 
the ‘commodity shunting’ business. But 
will it always be so? Suppose that Jit did 
become too costly to maintain the transfer- 
able rate at a fractional discount on the 
official rate. Suppose, that is, that we lapsed 
again into a dual rate system of exchange 
which got out of hand and became intoler- 
able. The logical step would then be to 
merge the two rates together and let sterl- 
ing fluctuate as one rate in a free market. 
This would probably be the best way out 
of an indefensible position. For we are not 


masters in our sterling area house. The 
Central Banks within the sterling area are 
free to draw upon our central dollar pool 
by merely notifying the Bank of England. 
If the Dominions over-spend on dollar 
goods we can only exhort them to be more 
careful. It is generally thought that ‘one of 
the main springs feeding the source of 
supply of transferable sterling in recent 
months has, in fact, been the over-spending 
of other sterling countries on non-sterling 
goods. 
. * * 

I would not lay all the blame for the 
recent weakness in the sterling exchange on 
the Dominions. One subsidiary cause of it 
has been the deterioration of the UK 
balance of trade with non-sterling countries. 
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The increase in our exports has been going 
mainly to the sterling area while the 
increase in our imports has been coming 
from the dollar countries. Now that our 
traders in the commodity markets of the 
City have freedom to buy in any foreign 
market, whatever the currency, our expen- 
diture in dollars has been mounting rapidly. 
Have some trades—for example, milling 
and oil—been stocking up? No one seems 
to know—but it is assumed that a Bank 
rate of 44 per cent. will quickly stop any 
tendency to over-imnort and so_ bring 
import prices down. The official view seems 
to be that this upset to our balance of pay- 
ments is marginal and can quickly be cor- 
rected, but I wonder wheiher the dual 
exchange muddle is not symptomatic of a 
more deep-rooted weakness of the mone- 
tary system of the sterling area which will 
be cured only by a single fluctuating rate 
of exchange. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE sharp recovery which carried the index 
of industrial shares to 186—two points 
higher than before the shock of a 4} per 
cent. Bank rate—has not been maintained. 
The volume of dealing dropped off on the 
rise and that is always a bad sign. The big 
institutional investors are still holding off 
the market and the private speculative in- 
vestor has been frightened off by the fall 
in Wall Street. I agree with a leading firm 
of brokers which concluded their recent 
advice to clients with the words: ‘Purchases 
of sound industrial equities should be de- 
ferred at least until the market has fallen 
to around the “lows” of February 24 (that 
is 177 for the index) and that preference 
should be given to shares of companies 
manufacturing capital goods over those en- 
gaged in the (home) consumption trades.’ 
It must, of course, be kept in mind that the 
consumption trades had a very successful 
year in 1954, in particular the department 
stores whose sales increased 8 per cent. in 
value against 6 per cent. for all large re- 
tailers. But whether their dividends will 
come up to expectations remains to be 
seen. In: the case of HARRODS and JOHN 
BARKER the final dividends definitely dis- 
appointed the bulls. The first at 63s. 3d. to 
yield 54 per cent. and the second at 76s. to 
yield 5.85 per cent. indicate that the market 
is not so optimistic about department store 
prospects for 1955 now that the Chancellor 
is trying to restrain home consumption. 
I am told that the new hire purchase con- 
trols have already adversely affected the 
sales of the furniture companies which had 
previously been asking their customers to 
make only a nominal ‘down’ payment. 
* * * 

As regards the companies manufacturing 
capital goods, to which the brokers rightly 
give preference, there are none better than 
the steel group. This industry achieved the 
record production last year of 184 million 
ingot tons. It broke another record last 
month when the annual rate of output rose 
for the first time above 20 million tons. Its 
development plans entail a further increase 
in output up to 22} million ingot tons by 
1958. | have pointed out tefore that the 
extra yield obtainable from steel shares 
over the industrial average represents the 


market assessment of the premium required 
as compensation for the risk of re-national- 
isation. I am no politician, but | would have 
thought that the threatened expulsion of 
Mr. Bevan from the Labour Party dim- 
inishes ‘‘e risk of a Labour victory at the 
coming election. If I am right, steel shares 
will gradually improve. The strongest on 
earnings’ yield is STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, 
but it also carries the highest premium over 
the issue price. On the whole, I prefer the 
next highest earnings’ yields offered— 
UNITED STEEL 36 per cent. and DORMAN 
LONG 32 per cent. The dividend yields in 
these two cases are also attractive—64+ per 
cent. for United Steel at 31s. and 6} per 
cent. on Dorman Long at 25s. The issue 
prices were 25s. and 22s. 6d. respectively. 
* * * 


There is‘a popular impression that the 
joint stock banks earn an enormous profit 
when the Bank rate goes up and the interest 
charge on overdrafts mounts to 5} per cent, 
But a rise in the rate of interest sends prices 
in the gilt-edged market down, so that the 
banks have to face a loss on their invest- 
ment portfolios. | see no great attraction 
in bank shares to yield under 4} per cent. 
when War Loan is yielding nearly 44} per 
cent. If the investor does not mind the 
South African political risk he might look 
at STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA (£1 pre- 
ferred) at 38s. 9d. to yield 5.7 per cent. on 
dividends of 2s. 3d. a share. 

* * * 


As this is not the time to run after equity 
shares I will end with two high-yielding 
preference shares. ASSOCIATED BRITISH PIC- 
TURE 6 per cent. second preference shares 
are full of dividend and can be bought at 
16s. 3d. to yield 7.4 per cent. Their divi- 
dends were covered over three times in the 
year to March, 1954, and since then cinema 
attendances have been slowly moving up. 
Theirs is the most stable of the cinema cir- 
cuits. PRICES TAILORS, now controlled by 
United Drapery, have an 8 per cent. prefer- 
ence share of 10s. which has the first cut of 
the profits. In the year to June, 1954, the 
8 per cent. was covered nearly twenty-four 
times. At 12s. the yield on these preference 
shares is 6.6 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Mr. Cyril W. Black on Society’s Progress 


THe 101st annual meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society was held on Fri- 
day, 4th March, at the Caxton Hall, London. 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.LC.S., 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech said: The 10Ist year in the life of the 
Society has seen very satisfactory progress in 
all departments. Share and Deposit receipts 
totalled £6,233,265, showing a net increase, 
after allowing for withdrawals of £3,023,002. 
The amount advanced on mortgage during the 
vear was £5,891,630, compared with £3,475,540 
in the previous year. In a period of rising costs 
it is satisfactory to note that management 
expenses have been reduced by Is. to 13s. 4d. 
per £100 of assets. Losses on realisation in 
default cases constitute a significant barometer 
by which Directors are able to gauge the 
soundness of their lending policy, and it is 
gratifving to be able to report that last year 
such losses continued remarkably low, amount- 
ing to only £2,105. 


RESERVES AND LIQUIDITY 

A very satisfactory degree of liquidity has 
been maintained, the total of cash and invest- 
ments at the end of the year, £5,148,042, repre- 
senting 15.3 per cent. of the total assets. 

Ihe year under review has certainly been one 
of steady expansion. Total assets increased by 
10 per cent. to a record figure of £33,604,408. 
It has never been our desire to seek big figures 
for bigness sake, and we have at all times 
been concerned to ensure that, with the steady 
growth of the Society, reserves should be main- 
tained at a satisfactory level. During the year 
our reserves were further strengthened by addi- 
tions of £100,000 to General Reserve Account 
and £26,978 to Contingency Account, the total 
now amounting to £1,874,566, equivalent to 
6 per cent. of the aggregate share and deposit 
capital. In the last vear or two when the 
reserve ratios of the majority of Societies have 
fallen substantially, it is verv satisfactory to 
note that the reserves of our Society are only 
fractionally reduced. An interesting commen- 
tary upon the operations of the Society during 
the past vear recently appeared in the 
“Financial Times,” our reserVe position being 
commended as “an entirely adequate financial 
defence.” This position we intend to maintain 
at all times and in all circumstances. 


INTEREST RATES AND MORTGAGE 
FACILITIES 

There are two concerns of general interest 
to Building Societies upon which | wish to 
comment. There has been much discussion 
during the year on the subject of interest rates. 
It is, in my opinion, impossible for the margin 
between lending rates and borrowing rates to 
be narrowed. If, therefore, the present normal 
lending rate of 44 per cent. is to be reduced, 
it could only be done by effecting a reduction 
in the interest payable to shareholders and 
depositors. Such a step would inevitably have 
the twofold effect of increasing withdrawals 
from existing accounts and of reducing the 
inflow of new investment money. If, therefore, 
Building Societies, in order to reduce their 
lending rate, were to impose a reduction in 
the interest payable to investors, they would 
be rendering a severe disservice to the national 
housing drive and to prospective home owners 
in that a serious decline in the funds available 
would inevitably curtail lending on house pur- 
chase transactions. 

Public attention during the past few months 
has also been focused upon what should be 
the maximum term of repayment for Bailding 
Society loans. There is evidence of a willing- 


ness to yield to pressure for 30 and even 35 
year loans to a degree which must be a cause 
of serious concern, Whilst superficial argu- 
ments could be produced for extending the 
period of repayment as much as possible in 
order to reduce the monthly payment to a mini- 
mum, it must never be overlooked that the 
longer the term of repayment, the greater is 
the risk to the lender. The amount of capital 
repaid in the early years of the mortgage is 
very small, and in days of falling values it is 
quite conceivable that the depreciation in the 
value of a house might well proceed at a more 
rapid rate than the repayment of the mortgage 
—a state of affairs inimical both to the bor- 
rower and to the lender alike. Building 
Societies will be ill advised to follow the short- 
sighted policy of extending the maximum term 
of repayment at present generally operated. 

During the unparalleled changes of more 
than a century, the Building Society Move- 
ment has stood impregnable as a rock because 
it has held to certain well-defined economic 
principles, and has recognised that progress 
must always go hand in hand with prudence. 
Let us not make the mistake now of trying to 
travel too quickly and too far, but, rather, 
let us continue to build with diligence upon 
existing well-tried foundations. 

The Report and Statement of Accounts were 
adopted. 


DORMAN LONG & COMPANY LTD. 


Sir Ellis Hunter’s Review 


Tue Sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Dorman Long & Co. Limited will be held in 
London on March 29. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated with the report 
and accounts. 

The Company’s plants have been fully occu- 
pied during the twelve months covered by the 
Accounts. Iron production rose by 94,273 tons 
to 1,300,371 tons and ingot steel output was 
higher by 120,006 tons at 1,879,085 tons. 

These figures show that the Company has 
played its part in raising the country’s steel 
production and continues to contribute ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the United Kingdom 
make of ingots. Development projects now in 
hand will give us within a few years an ingot 
capacity of 2,300,000 tons. 

Our development programme progresses 
satisfactorily. On the Lackenby site work is 
proceeding on the building for the combined 
universal beam and heavy section mill, while 
at the Cleveland works construction of new 
blast furnaces, coke ovens and rolling mills is 
well advanced. Completion of the current stage 
of our developments will result in our integ- 
rated capacity being increased by approxi- 
mately 25 per cent., or by 4/ 500,000 ingot tons 
per annum. 

On the engineering side the volume of work 
in our shops has fully extended our fabricat- 
ing resources. Orders on hand will ensure 
steady employment for many months. 

Dorman Long Bridge Department is hand- 
ling a larger volume of work than for several 
years including over £3 million of overseas 
work all of which has been obtained against 
strong competition. 

There are indications that the standstill on 
bridge building at home is likely to be relaxed 
and any comprehensive schemes for improving 
this country’s highway and railway systems 
will almost certainly involve the building of 
new bridges and the strengthening of existing 
Structures. 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A Satisfactory Result 


THe annual general meeting of the Bank of 
London & South America Ltd., will be held 
on March 29 in London 

The following are extracts from the address 
by the CHAIRMAN, Sir Francis M. G. Glyn, 
K.C.M.G., which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954: — 

The demand for credit from South America 
has continued unabated but some of the 
exporting countries are beginning to have 
doubts whether the demand is really justified 
and is not just being used as a_ bargaining 
counter. Moreover, the banks on whom of 
course the demand falls in the last resort are 
also beginning to question just how far they 
are justified in immobilizing their deposits in 
order to finance this class of export. This latter 
problem does not arise in countries where the 
banking system is to all intents and purposes 
a nationalized one, for there the State itself 
maintains its role as the ultimate source of 
credit and the banks are merely the channels 
through which the funds are provided; but in 
this country, for example. where the concept of 
bank liquidity is traditional, there still lives an 
innate distrust of an investment that cannot be 
turned into cash at any time, 


CHANCELLOR'S ANNOUNCEMENT 

The banking problem has unfortunately not 
been solved by the announcement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last April that 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
would in future give direct guarantees to banks 
for this type of business. This has had the effect 
of shifting the burden from the manufacturer, 
who is now left to finance only a small percen- 
tage of his original contract long after the 
goods have left the country and to this extent 
is free to take on further commitments; but 
only to leave with the banks an asset with 
fixed terms of repayment over periods up to 
seven years, but without the corresponding 
virtue of the negotiability of a Government 
bond, 

By reason of the specialized service that it 
can offer to international commerce, this bank 
has a particular interest in furthering any 
proposition that will increase British exports 
to Latin America, and this, combined with our 
natural interest in the future prosperity of that 
continent, ensures that we shall always do all 
that lies within our power to promote any 
scheme involving medium-term finance. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 

Profits for the year ended December 31, 
1953, are £395,860, while those for the 12 
months to December 31 last are £2,179 lower 
at £393,681, which I feel should not be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory in view of the less 
favourable rates at which the profits in certain 
countries have been converted. Although 
nothing at all has been received from Argen- 
tina since mid-1951, the remittance position in 
general has improved slightly compared with 
a year ago. 

Last year I reported that the Board had 
carefully considered the rate of dividend, and 
I am happy to inform you that this year we 
have felt able to recommend an increase In 
the final dividend of 1 per cent., making 
per cent. for the year, as compared with 6 per 
cent. which has been paid since 1941. While 
the problems and difficulties we have to face 
have not diminished, the board felt that the 
position of the Bank had been sufficiently 
strengthened over the past 14 years to allow a 
slightly higher distribution, and they hope that 
conditions will continue to enable this rate to 
be maintained in the future. 
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HOOVER 


LIMITED 


Another Year of Great Achievement 


Products’ World-wide Reputation for Efficiency and Quality 


Tae Annual General Meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on March 31 at Perivale, 
Middlesex. 

The following is an extract from the annual 
review, Which has been circulated to stock- 
holders covering the year to December 31, 
1954: 

The year 1954 has been the most successful 
in the company’s history. Both in turnover and 
rofit we have far exceeded the record figures 
of 1953. The consolidated profit of £4,581,000 
represents an increase of 49 per cent. over 1953 
and 187 per cent. over 1952. Undoubtedly the 
last three years have seen a meteoric rise in the 
fortunes of this company. 

There are two external factors in 1954 which 
helped enormously, the early announcement 
about purchase tax by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the withdrawal of hire pur- 
chase restrictions in July. Both announcements 
were well timed from our point of view as 
they were instrumental in maintaining the de- 
mand for our products at a high level through- 
out the year, thus enabling us to achieve 
maximum economies in the operation of our 
factories. The results just announced afford 
ample proof that the company has taken full 
advantage of the situation which developed 
during 1954, and all concerned deserve every 
congratulation. 


THE HOME MARKET 


Although the expansion of our business 
applies to both home and export sales, it is 
proposed first to review our operations at 
home, 


Electric Cleaners.—Home sales of Electric 
Cleaners have increased by 35 per cent., and 
we continue to hold our dominating position 
in the Electric Cleaner market. We are very 
proud of our existing range of Electric 
Cleaners, which enjoy a world-wide reputation 
for efficiency and quality. 


Washing Machines.—This was the first ful! 
year of sales of our new Mark II. Washing 
Machine and we are pleased to report an ex- 
pansion of 42 per cent. in the total sales of 
washing machines. The Mark I. machine is 
still tremendously popular and sales of this 
machine have continued at a high level. Com- 
bined, the sales of these two machines con- 
tmue to dominate the washing machine 
market. 


_Eectric Polishers. Business in our Hoover 
Electric Polisher has expanded along with our 
other lines, but turnover, considerable though 
It 18, is relatively small in the Home Market 
compared with Cleaners and Washing 
Machines. It is in the Export Field that the 
Polisher has been most successful, especially 
in Australia, where Polisher sales are often as 
high as Cleaner sales. 


_Electric Steam-or-Dry Iron.—The Hoover 
Electric Steam-or-Dry Iron was not introduced 
until November, 1953, and we have made great 
Progress, limited only by our capacity to 
manufacture this new product. We believe that 
im the Hoover Steam-or-Dry Iron we have 
found another winner, and that as time goes 


on it will establish itself in the British market 
on a basis comparable with our Cleaners and 
Washing Machines. 


F.H.P. Motors.—Our Fractional Horse- 
Power Motor business has had a most success- 
ful year, sales in 1954 being more than double 
1953.:This is a most satisfactory result con- 
sidering the tremendous competition in this 
field. Hoover Motors have established a 
very good reputation for efficiency and re- 
liability. 


THE EXPORT MARKET 


Conditions have been extremely satisfactory 
for expanding business in the Home Market 
during the year 1954. Conditions were not as 
favourable in our Overseas Markets. We have 
always fully realised the need to keep our ex- 
ports at a maximum and have kept on full 
pressure to this end. 

We look forward hopefully to the day when 
the only trade barriers which exist between 
countries will be reasonable tariffs based upon 
a liberal interpretation of the countries’ re- 
quirements. 

Although we have been forced to manufac- 
ture in certain countries abroad, we realise 
that our main endeavours overseas must be in 
selling and wherever possible we have ex- 
panded our activities. 

We are continuing to supply substantial 
quantities of our products to the American 
Market and our total dollar earnings in the 
United States and Canada compare very fav- 
ourably with past years. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that despite 
all our problems in the export markets of the 
world, and in this short Review only brief 
reference can be made to the major ones, we 
still sold 63°, of the total British exports of 
Cleaners and 50°. of the total British exports 
of Electric Washing Machines, both percen- 
tages in sterling value of exports. These figures 
do not include the sale of products manufac- 
tured overseas. 


Research and Development.—Since the war 
great strides have been made by our Research 
and Development Department. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with their latest handiwork, 
our all Electric Washing Machine. It was intro- 
duced to the British Market at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition and has already received a great 
welcome. We are sure that it will be equally 
well received in the overseas markets. 

It has been a year of great achievement on 
the part of all concerned and, as a result, 
Hoover men and women everywhere have 
profited. The Board is gratified to know that 
the Company is in such a strong financial 
position that it has been able to increase divi- 
dends and will also be able to pursue vigor- 
ously its policy of expansion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCOME 


The Government, as in past years, continues 
to take the bulk of our profits in taxation. It 
should be borne in mind that most of our 
products are still subject to a high rate of 
Purchase Tax, and when this is taken in con- 
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junction with Income Tax and Profits Tax, it 
is found that Ss. Sd. in every £ received by the 
Company is subsequently paid over to the 
Government. 

In view of the big increase in our profits it 
is interesting to examine what happens to each 
£1 of income received by the Company, It is 
distributed as follows : ‘ 


Purchase Tax - a ‘sé 1 
Income Tax and Profits Tax - 4 
Wages, Salaries, and Superannuation 5 
Materials . i id ee 10 
General Expenses, including depre- 

ciation, maintenance of buildings, 

rent, power, carriage, travelling, ‘ 
11 
8 


etc. a 
Ploughed back into 
Dividends 


the business 


£10 0 


It will be noted that the Government re- 
ceives in taxation as much as the wages and 
salaries of all our employees. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Although many years ago our Hoover Elec- 
tric Cleaner might have been considered a 
luxury used by only the select few, our 
Cleaners and Washing Machines are now sold 
to millions of British housewives and mothers 
who deserve relief from household drudgery. 
We believe that they should be made available 
to every housewife, and we intend to do every- 
thing we can to bring this about. Much as we 
would like a reduction in Income Tax and 
Profits Tax, we place in the forefront a de- 
mand for a reduction in Purchase Tax, the 
immediate effect of which would be to bring 
our labour-saving appliances within the reach 
of many more of the people who need them 
most. 

We have never been a company to dwell on 
the past, but have always looked to the future 
to extend and enlarge our operations. The 
results for 1954 have set us a formidable target 
for the future, but you may rest assured that 
we shall do our utmost to record still further 
growth of the Company's activities throughout 
the world. 





Physical Treatments 
of the Mind and 
Spiritual Healing 


The articles by a_ distinguished 
psychiatrist on the above subjects, 
which appeared in the Spectator and 
attracted very widespread interest, 
have been published together with 
the relevant correspondence printed 
in the Spectator, as a 32-page 
pamphlet. 

The price of the pamphlet is Is, 3d. 


Copies may be ordered from all 
newsagents or by post from The 
Sales Manager, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Postal orders for single copies 
should be accompanied by a remit- 
tance for ls. 3d. plus 14d. postage. 
Organisations requiring several 
copies are offered reduced rates 
which will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to The Sales Manager. 














The Boy |v ho Read Horror Comics 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 262 
Report by A. M. O.S. 


A prix 


if £5 was offered for a Cautionary Tale in the Belloc manner dealing with the 


sad fate of the boy who was excessively addicted to American horror comics. Limit 


twenty lines, 


Tue 130 entries for this competition in- 
cluded a quite surprising number of excel- 
lent ones; but there was, understandably, a 
certain sameness in the method of ap- 
proach and the treatment of the subject. 
This did not apply to the various sad fates 
of the H-Comic addict or to the morals 
drawn therefrom. The miserable lads were 
sent to gaol and Borstal, hoisted in various 
ways by their own petards, had their 
derriéres spanked by the law, got their 
swelled heads stuck in their space helmets, 
were hanged, unsung, sullered nightmares, 
were surrendered to the LCC, put on a 
forced diet of sermons and Enid Blyton, 
figured in Mme. Tussaud’s, decomposed 
in acid baths, ended up as gargoyles on 
Notre Dame, and—horror of horrors! — 
went on the stage. 

The morals were that boys should not be 
taught to read at all, that tough youngsters 
should be treated tough, care more for 
goals than ghouls, ‘always read with reser- 
vations the literature of other nations,’ and 
stick to Alice, Toad, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
Henty, Sir Walter Scott. Beatrix Potter 
and—James Hadley Chase! The depths of 
meiosis were reached by the competitor 
whose moral was that reading horror 
comics always ‘leads to chronic trouble.’ 

Thomas Dalby was almost alone in the 
view that 

Few saints are made by reading books, 
And horror comics make few crooks. 


As I have hinted above, 
tition an ounce of originality was worth 
more than a pound of wit, and I have 
chosen my three winners—A. M. Sayers, 
E. W. Fordham and Hubert Edgerley— 
mainly because they have expressed (not, 
of course, without wit) original points of 
view. They share the prize cqually. Close 


in this compe- 


including (if thought necessary) a moral. 


runners-up were Edward Blishen, 
E. C. Jenkins and Joyce Johnson. 


PRIZES 
(A. M. SAYERS) 


Now listen, child, while I relate 
The history of John P. Tate, 
Who manifested an addiction 

To certain kinds of horror fiction. 


His parents grieved—but, strange to tell, 
The course of study served him well 

For when he'd done with horror comics, 
He took a First in Economics. 


Moreover, often in debate, 

When his opponents howled with hate, 

He grew serener and serener 

And quelled them with his calm demeanour. 
His colleagues asked him how it was: 

He said, ‘Undoubtedly because 

I satisfied the pre-conditions 

Required for scotching inhibitions. 


The tales I shamelessly enjoyed, 
While you were studiously employed, 
Gave me the poise I have at present: 
1 am no longer adolescent.’ 


(E. W. FORDHAM) 
Joseph Tadd 


(Who missed a Notable Position through 
perusing Undesirable Literature) 


The Character of Joseph Tadd 

Was neither Good nor very Bad; 

But Joseph was afflicted by 

Intense Susceptibility : 

Thus ‘Three Blind Mice’ left him in Tears, 
And Burglars’ Feats aroused his Fears; 
Love Stories made the Lad insist 

On being passionately Kissed. 

Alas, when he was nearly ten 

He found a Horror Comic; then 

With beating Heart and bated Breath 
He drank in every Tale of Death; 

In Violence he took Delight; 

He Tortured Kittens day and night, 
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He Stole a Cosh composed of Sand 
And killed a Lady in the Strand. 
Thus he—for I must tell the Truth— 
Became a quite unpleasant Youth. 






Had Joseph stuck to Nursery Rhymes 
He would have edited The Times. 






(HUBERT EDGERLEY) 
Sad End of a Boy Addicted to Horror Comics 


On Horror Comics Bert was bred, 

Their gruesome stories filled his Head, 
Inspired by Syd the Slasher’s Actions, 
He chopped the Kitten into Fractions: 









Then, Pussy’s gore upon his hands, 
He buried Baby in the Sands! 
Though hating to Frustrate their Son, 
His Parents felt it must be Done. 







They took him to an Analyst 

Who said, ‘He should be Soundly Kissed, 
Your little Son is only Tough 

Because he isn’t Loved enough!’ 







And so, instead of being Whacked, 

The Wretched Boy was kissed and Packed 
With Chocolates, Ices, Cakes—the lot: 
For all he asked for Bertie got. 








Till one day, with a dreadful Bang, 
He Burst while eating a Meringue! 


Moral 


If Comic Thugs you choose to Ape, 
From Punishment you can’t escape! 











SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 265 
Set by Allan O. Waith 


A London brewery is re-equipping on 
of its pubs as a Victorian gin - palace, 
complete with original etched mirror, 
porcelain - handled beer - pulls, mahogany 
panelling and studded leather. Competitor: 
are offered a prize of £5 for an ode o 
delight or derision, in not more than twenty 
lines, from one of the following: Swin 
burne, Lawrence, Chesterton, T. S. Eliot 
Edith Sitwell, John Betjeman. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 265,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.Cl., 
must be received by March 22. Results it 
the Spectator of April 1. 































ACROSS 
1 One swallow here doesn’t 
spring either! (6). 


make a 


4 Might one take this out of Midas’s 2 
book? (4, 4). 3 
10 ‘And when this we - know, 5 
Thro’ the world we safely go’ 6 


(Blake) (7). 
11 It looks sleepier in brief (7). 
12 He might appear amid cheers (10). 
13 Nude by the beach? (4) 
15 Remarkable era in taxation (7). 
17 Among whom to find the prince of 
beasts (7). 4 
19 | hide in the grass after morning (7) 16 
21 Or the cost of the roads? (4-3) 


Coen 


23 Slaves of nicotine (4). 18 Are they or aren’t they in the matter 
24 Bestridden by a great soldier (10). of water? (9). 
27 A Liberal a graduate may be (3, 4). 20 Scold in trousers? (7) 
28 It’s a pity about the code (7). 22 Red bill, very uncivilly presented (7). 27 
29 Helped from the barre! by the sound) 23 You'll find it among the well-off 
of it; only in water! (8) rancheros (5). 
30 How March 15 appeared to the 25 He's a real nobleman (4). 
Romans (6). 26 It’s a rum ending to 27 (4). nid 


A copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's 
guinea will be awarded to the sencers of th 
and addressed. Crossword 82 


wentieth Ce ri Dictionary, 


Chanil ers's 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD Ne. 825 


Rag, 
confused (9). 

10 reasoning (7). 

Frees (10). 

He’s obviously matchless (9). 
‘And in 
With the poor crooked scythe and 
spade’ (Shirley) (4) 

1 down’s refined opposite number (7). 
Don’t quite forget the smithy 
‘Reader, | 
nounced (4) 
Supple? Oh my! 
These followers seem to be always 

on the move (9). ; 


Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one 
first two correct solutions opened rx noon on March 22 
25, 99 Gower Street, London, 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





DOWN 
and Una 


tag, prodigiously 


nN 


the be equal made 





1 (5). 


married him,” she an- 





(anag.) (10) 














‘ty tT ty son 
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Solution on March 25 


Winners of Crossword No. 823: 
Northampton 





Solution to No. 823 on page 


Miss L. M. Beisiecer, Hartwell, 
Mrs. M. V. Morris Jones, 46 Fairways Crescent, 
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Classified advertisements must be 

paid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 


— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | 


engagement of persons answering these’ 
> mis must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a) 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
the, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order. 1952. 


APPEALS ORGANISER -— Vacancy 
woman to work in London area on behalf 
of well-known Charity. Previous experience | 
desirable, not essential. Commencing salary 
£485 with prospects. Apply in writing with | 
full particulars. Box No. 399. | 
BBC requires Producer, Further Education 

. to plan and produce educa- 
tional programmes for adults, especially 
those with little formal education, and to} 
take part in continuing audience study. Good | 
educational background, lively interest in| 
Further Education techniques, imagination 
and teaching sense essential. Teaching ex- 
perience not demanded, There is scope for 


formal education. Salary £870 (possibly | 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising) 


by § annual increments to £1,175 maximum. | to £1,258 (women). Particulars and anplica-| St 
Requests for application forms (enclosing | tion forms from the Secretary. Civil Service | March 


addressed envelope and quoting reference | 
"90 Spt.") should 


ii, 


| Manuscrints 
on 


1955 


with a substantial special allowance and 
adequate provision for other special allow- 
ance posts. The secretarial staff consists of a 
full-time administrative officer with part- 
time help. A person of high academic quali- 
fications. organising ability and a strong 
interest in the whole field of secondary 
education is looked for. Apnly on Form 
EO/TS 10/Battersea. obtainable from the 
Education Office; (TS 10). County Hall, 
S.E.1, together with further particulars 
(Persons who have recently completed a 
similar form may anply on rm EO/ST 
10B.) Closing date 28th March, 1955 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND: 
ASSISTANT KEEPERS. The Civil Service 


| Commissioners invite applications for three 


pensionable posts of Assistant 
(Second Class), in Department 
Printed Books and in the Department of 
Age at least 22 and under 26 

Ist March, 1955. with extension for 
regular service in H.M. Forces and up to 


established civij service. For exceptionally 
well-qualified candidates the upper age 
limit may he extended. Candidates must 
have a university derree with First or 
Second Class Honours. While preference 
will be given to candidates with degrees in 
Classics. Modern Languages, English or 
History. candidates who have followed other 
Honours courses will also be considered 
Inclusive salary £480 to £695 (men). £480 to 
£599 (women). Starting pay may be increased 
for approved post-graduate exnerience and 
in certain cases for service with H.M. Forces 


| Promotion may normally be éxnected within | P.m. Adm 
ideas and experiment in use of radio for in- | seven years to the vost of Assistant Keener’ THE ARTS OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY, 


for which the inclusive salary 
£778 


(First Class) 
is at present £905 to £1,425 (men) 


Commission. Burlineton Gardens. London 


reach Appointments! W.1. quoting No. 4431/55: completed appli- THE MEMBERS 


|Gilbert McAllister 
| minster, Thurs., 31 March. Doors open 6.30 
}p.m. Reserved seats 
| liamentary 


| TILES Exhibition being held at 


HYDROGEN BOMB. Bertrand Russell, 
Clement Davies, Prof. Alex. Haddow, 
Henry Usborne, M.P., Jim Pitman, M.P., 
Centra! Hall, West- 


2s. 6d. Apply Par- 
Association for World Govern- 
ment, 21 Hampstead Lane, N.6. Federal 
Union (TRA 2275) 

INTERNATIONAL FURNISHING TEX- 
WOOL- 
LANDS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
(Third Floor), has proved so successful the 


| duration has now been extended one further 
| week to March 19th. Countries represented 


include—Britain, Ireland, America, Italy, 


| Sweden, France, Germany and Siam. 
Keeper| LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 


W.1. PAINTINGS BY J. D. FERGUSSON. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS — 
Boccioni Braque, Klee, Matisse, 


for'two vears for other Forces service or for| Modigliani, Picasso, Severini, etc. Until 7 
| 8 . . b 


April 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. 20 March 
at 3 p.m. QUINTETTO CHIGIANO. 
Quintet in A, Boccherini; Quartet in G 
minor, K. 478 Mozart; Quintet in A, 
Op. 81, Dvorak, WATerloo 3191 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 
way Hall Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 Sunday 
11 a.m. Mar, 13. Hallam Tennyson, “*Vinoba 
Bhave of India’ Modern Saint on the 
March.” Adm. free Free copy Monthly 
Record on request 
Is, 6d 


Exhibition organised by the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 
James's Square, S.W.1, Open till 30 
Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, 
Thurs., 10-8 Admission free. 

of 


Tues., 


iii 


SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes 
ART SCHOOL during MAY. Residents 
models and Tutors from London. Classes $ 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors, 
Apply Box No. 136. 
RHEUMATISM, Gout and kindred ailments, 
Good News for Sufferers. Combine a Holi- 
day with Treatment at New SPA opening in 
Cheshire. Send sixpence for Brochure giving 
full details to Box D, SPA Dept., Belgravia 
Hotel, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
THE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is 
— for meetings. Seats up to 100, 
erate rentals. Apply General Secretary, 
2-4 Tudor Street, E.C.4, 
VERSES TO ORDER for almost any occa- 
sion, Frm 1 gn. Allan M. Laing, 19 Waver- 
tree Nook Rd., L’pool 15 (Childwall 4123). 
WANTED, MEMBERS, Join the Postal 
Library of Psychology, 48 Ring Rd., Cross. 
gates, Leeds, Books also for sale. 





Chamber Concert 6.30 


the British Psycho- 


Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, | cation forms must reach him by 24th March, | 4 najytical Society invite you to attend the 
W.1, within 5 days 1955 annual “ERNEST JONES LECTURE,’ en- 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION SPECIAL/ PORTSMOUTH FDUCATION COMMIT. titled ‘The Logic of the Unconscious,” which 
DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES (H.M. Inspec-/ TEE. CITY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAIN- will be given on Monday, March 14th, at 
wr of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of} ING COLLEGE Principal: Miss D./ 8.30 p.m. in the Barnes Hall of the Royal! 
Labour and National Service; Probationary) hymond. Wanted next September, a/ Socicty of Medicine—by kind permission of 


|A GUIDE TO SAFE INVESTMENT for 
| profit, Write for a specimen copy of the 
Nash Market Reports, 29 Richmond Hill, 
Bournemouth 

| ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours Or mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best: 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisficld 
Green 232/233. 

| CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
| lenses while you ray for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
Remake Handbag Co. Dept ‘S,’ 183a 
Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp PI.) 
three turnings from Harrods. 

HENLEY IN THE 90's, Champagne and 
Chaperons, Punts and Parasols and 
Lambert & Butler's Straight Cut cigarettes. 
Made for Halcyon Days, but still as good 
today. 20 for 3s, 11d. 


Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office; in that Society—by John Wisdom, Fellow of 
Grade Ul Officers, Ministry of Defence). 


Method I. STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home) according to the Scales for Teaching Staff! UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A 


Civil Service). The closing date for the re- 
ctipt of completed application forms has) 
been extended to 31st May, 1955. Age: At! 
least 20 and under 24 on Ist August, 1955, 
with extension for Forces service and, for) 
Statistician Class only. up to three years for 
approved post-graduate experience. For par- 
ticulars and application forms write (pre- 
ferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 17-20/55 (for Special) 


Departmental Classes), No, 21/55 (for Statis-| end 


ticlan Class) 5182/100/JP/2/55. 


GOVERNMENT OF KENYA. Industrial | 


Relations Officer, Labour Department, re-| lege, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom 


quired to assist trade union movement and 
help to establish and operate negotiating | 
and wage fixing machinery; should have) 
koowledge of labour legislation and trade) 
union practice and administration. Experi-| 
ence of industrial relations and as trade 
union official required. Age limit 45. Post 
permanent and pensionable. Salary £1,278-| 
£1,620 plus 10° non-pensionable cost of 
living allowance. Government quarters at 
low rental or allowance in lieu, Free pass- 
ages. Tour of service 24-45 months. Gener- 
ous home leave. Free medical treatment 
Low Income Tax. Further particulars and 
application form from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W 1, quoting BCD132/7/06. Last 
pad receipt of initial inquiries, April 2. | 
9 | 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL—HEADSHIP. Battersea 
Secondary, Culvert Road (Battersea Park 
Road), S.\W.11, with annexe at Lockington 
Road, $.W.8, for over 1,000 boys and girls, 
Headmaster or headmistress required from 
September, 1955. The school provides a 
variety of general, technica) and commer- 
cial_courses, including courses leading to 
G.CE. The school is in Burnham Group 
XV based on an estimated unit total of | 
1,532 for 1956; it is expected that this| 
Group will at least be maintained at the | 
teview in 1956 and may be exceeded. The 
head teacher allowance for a Group XV 
Schoo} is £640 (headmaster) and £565 (head- | 
mistress), There is a deputy headmistress 


|GUITAR RECITAL. The 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 823! 


ACROSS: 1 Sidesman. § Scraps. 9 
Advances. 10 Smilax. 12 Gallop. 13 Mon- 
rovia, 1S A flying start. 18 Landing-craft. 
23 Baronial. 24 QOxtail. 26 Ornate. 27 

eroots. 28 Steady. 29 Spithead 

DOWN: | Shaggy. 2 Devils. 3 Send off 
4 Abet. 6 Cameras. 7 Alluvial. 8 Sextants 
it Conners. 14 Myogram. 16 Slyboots. 17 
Entrance 19 Ignited. 20 Foxtrot. 21 Parole. ! 
22 Closed. 25 Shop. 


Lecturer in English, and a Lecturer 
Chemistry and Health Education. Salary 


of Training Colleges. Further particulars 
and forms of aplication from the Regis 
trar. Colleee of Technology. Portsmouth 
E. G. BARNARD. Chief Education Officer 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
Applications are invited for the nost of Pro 
hationary Assistant Lecturer in French. Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who have 
made a special study of 18th century litera 
ture or thought. Commencine salary not less 
than £450 per annum with F.S.S.U_ benefits 
family allowances. Salary scale under 
review, Applications must be sent by March 
31, 1955, to the Registrar, University Col- 


further particulars may be cbtained. 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ASIA EMERGENT: Conference. Sat/Sun 
ar. 12/13. at National Hotel, Bedford 
lay. off Russell Square. Chair, Wm 

Sewell. Sat.. 2.30. A. Roth: India—-The 

Ideological Conflicts. 5.15. M._ Makihara 

The Revolution in Japan. Sunday, 3} pm, 

O. Van der Sprenkel’ China—The Ideas of 
ao Tse-tung, 4.45 Dr Vv Purcell 
‘MG S.E Asia — The Growth 


Nationalism. Admission, 2/- per tecture.|care for her (also hundreds of other sad} 


Course ticket 6/-. Obtainable at door or 
from Sec.. Progressive League, 20 Bucking- 
ham Street. W.C.2 

“EDUCATION AND LOCAL GOVERN.- 
MENT.” N. G. Fisher, M.A.. giving Sir 
Philip Magnus Memorial Lecture in Col- 
lege of Precentors. 2 Bloomsbury Square. on 
Wednestay, Match 16th at 6.45 p.m. Admis- 
sion free 

GFRMAN ARCHITECTURE TODAY. 
R.1.B.A.. 66 Portland Place, W.1. Till March 
24th. Mondays-Fridays 10-7. Saturdays 10-5 
Admission Free. 

GROUPE ESPACHE. Modern Architects 
Non-figurative Painters and Sculptors col 
laborate in Great Britain, France, Italy 
Switzerland and Sweden. For particulars 
send stamped and addressed envelone Hon 
Sec. D. Bowen ARC.A.. c/o Paule 
Vezelay (delege) Studio, Redcliffe 
Square. London. S.W.10 


60 


Anglo-Austrian 
Music Society and the Philharmonic Society 
of Guitarists present Karl Scheit (Vienna 
State Academy of Music) in Works by Dow- 
land. Logy. Bach. Sor, Turina and the con- 
temporary Austriag composers Franz Burk- 


Trinity Coliege, Cambridge 

lecture 
entitied “Chaucer's Self-Portrait’ will be 
given by Professor Matthews (California) at 
5.30 p.m. On 16 March at University of Lon- 
don. Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
| FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: The 
Bearsted Collection Opens March 17 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6: closed Mon- 
days. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station 


PERSONAL 

ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN CRUISE by 
| M.Y. “BRAND VI" (1600 tons) arranged by 
} the Anglo-Norse Society. 14 days from £25 
Calling Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Oslo, Kris- 
tiansand. Optional excursions at each port 
Apply Bennett's Travel Bureau, 11 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Phone 
WHliehall 4865 

CANCER PATIENT (55021) 
(56), bedridden, husband 
diabetes and no regular employment 


Poor woman 
suffers from 
Extra 


cases). National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
|CAREERS as Hote) Book-keeper/Recep- 
;tiomsts, Management Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3¢ Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 
CONSERVATIVES WANTED for the Fleet 
Street Parliament, Details from Box 389. 
F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. Any qua- 
lified exponents in Liverpool or Preston 
arcas’? Box 383 

MAKE the most of life you may, And smoke 
| TOM LONG this very day 

NATURE CURE for nerve troubles. Full 
details from Brit. Naturopathic Association, 
17 Southfield Avenue, Leicester. Please 
enclose 6d 

OLD JEWELLERY GOLD AND SILVER 
required, Best prices offered without obliga- 
tion. Registered post or personal call 
Harreds Ltd., London S.W.1. SLO. 1234 
PRIVATE TREATMENT IN ILLNESS. 
Members (including dependants) of 
|B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
| Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. 


| MICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
| LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired. 
| For details and free booklet write Corneal- 
|Contact Lenses Lid., Dept. 274C, Crown 
Chambers. 9 Albion St., Leeds 1. Tel.: 
| 25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York, 
| Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 

READ HOMECRAFTS MAG, Specimen 
copy Is, 8d. 5 Best Lane, Canterbury 1. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
| trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
| for ever, easily, in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. Never Fails, Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus, 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd (W.12), 220 West Regeni Street, Gias- 
gow, C.2 

UNITED EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some num- 
bers missing), unbound, for sale, £10, Tele- 
phone London Ceniral 4763 


| LITERARY 











of, nourishment grant needed. Please help us to | "¥ YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 


money. The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
|~-has helped thousands to succeed. Don't 
|put it off any longer. Free advice and 
| ‘Writing for the Press,’ from Prospectus 
| Dept., London School of Journalism, $7 
| Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 
| 4574. ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world.’ 


Continued Overleaf 
BL LYLY LEE LS EELEELEYEY 
3 LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS © 


>> suggest CHINON ROUGE, the lovely $ 
* 








>» scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais 
ed. 
Retail 8/6 per bottle 


| 
| 
or try a glass in che Wine Restaurant 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
> 


-_—— 





ana 


hart and Alfred Uhl. Wed... March 16. at} for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, etc.,.; — 


7.30, at Mavfairia Rooms, 32 
St W.1. Tickets. S/- and 

P.S.G. (above address) 

HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS—1955. Exhibition 
of furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, pot- 
tery, etc., by leading designers. HEAL & 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


3/6, from 


tial part of cost. Send postcard for descrip- 
tive brochure to Dept. No. 38/6, 61 
Bartholomew Close, Lordon, E.C.1. 
SMOKING. NEW CURE. Drugless 
spectus' 6d Postage. Ridley. 
| Avenue, Liverpool 


Pro- 
Taggart 


Bryanston! and the Association refunds all or substan-| 


—the miraculously simpie and 

ficient ABC one-week shorthand. 

Please write for free trial lesson to 
Stenographic Institute (8.4), 
219 Hills Road, Cambridge 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription, National Geog. Magazine, 
49s, 2d.; Life (Int.), 45s., Popular Mecha- 
nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free. mas Co. 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
ANOTHER UNICORN by ELSPETH 
BRIGGS, is an historical romance of the 
Civil War. Ilustrated with woodcuts by the 
author, 10s,, from any bookseller or the 
Ae Yo Alden Press, Binsey Lane, 
Oxford. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


May 23rd—May 25th, 1955. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 years of age on 
September 
Exhibitions are availabie with values up to 
£100 p.a., and there are Exhibitions for the 
sons of Christian Ministers with values up 
to £140 p.a. Periodically an Exhibition of 
£175 p.a. is offered for the son of a Free 
Church Minister, The last date for entries 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality. 
direct from factory, save £ ¢ £3. Send today, 
Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors, 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of rej 
country and the heather Super comfort, 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by Luses & trains. 
HIGHLANDS.—Retired Officer can take 
one or two paying guests from May onwards, 
House delightfully situated N.E. Scotland, 
Box 397. 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, $1. 
Clement's Bay, The Island's newest luxury 
hotel delightfully situated on sea front, 


This will take place at the School from 


Ist. Several Scholarships and 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
Standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years, that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 


AUTHOR publishing Britain & U.S. revises,| i; yay oth. Particulars from the Head : . 

helps, criticizes M.S., books, short stories.| Master Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, (non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving | Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed. 

Enquire (s.a.c. please), Box 372. N.W.7. 1,000 tablets six months’ treatment ond 10-16 guineas. Brochure Tel, Central 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office) FET ERSLIE, MALVERN, Worcestershire. interesting booklet about gariic: that 4455. After 6 p.m.. Southern 8. 

staff, men and women, Typewriting, Dupli-| public. Ind ent. Boarding School for ‘<1 OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL. Mouse. 

. . tL ic, ependent, arding Of|immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol 

cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand,| giris 7 to 18 years, Few vacancies May and| Natural Remedies, bairlight, Sussex. hole, Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in un- 

W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. September. Headmistress, Miss Sayle. ‘ : spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 
trippers Excellent library, very comfortable 


HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
prices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
invited. W. Heffer & Sons Lid., Petty Cury, 
Cambridge. 

JEAN McDOUGALL for typing and dupli- 
cating. 31 Kensington Church Street, W.8. 
WES. 5809. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. 
Theses, Plays. accuracy assured, E. Jennings, 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, W.2. Tel.: 
Pad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc., 





GREYLANDS SCHOOL, Newton Abbot. 
Girls 5-17, Beautiful property. Grad. Staff. 
Boarding Fees £35-£40. Apply Principals. 
HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs. 
Open to inspection. Apply S. Wharry. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
is 
frequent intervals. 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, Glossop, Derby-| posEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 


HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. All 
your requirements can be obtained from 
W. R. Loftus Ltd., 24 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. Telephone Museum 
6235. Write for illustrated price list. 

OUR CATALOGUE of good things to ecat— 
over 70 items—can bring the best quality to 
your dour, and save you many hours of 
tiring shopping. May we send you one. 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully 
iMustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm 
(Canners), Bigbury, S. Devon. 


armchairs and beds, full sea views. Garden 
to beach, safe bathing; local produce, gen. 
erous table From 64 gns. to 10} gns. S.ae, 
for illustrated Brochure. Telephone and 
Telegrams : Mousehbold 222 Resident Pro 
prietor: S. P Bryant. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. Quiet 
front. Lovely country. G 
mor,” Newport. 
PORTMEIRION, The Hotel opens for its 
29th season on April 7th with further em- 
bellishments and amenities. The 7th edition 
of the finely illustrated Peninsula Guide 


holiday Sea 
cretarial subjects for Graduates and others. food. *Miny- 
months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
Davies's, White Lodge, 








F.C.1.S. Comprehensive training for. high| Shire, Recognised by the Ministry of Educa-| t,.j, jystrous beauty. Elegant Damask|- ‘ =xplained’’ together with tar 
grade secretarial appointntents for ‘students |tion. An_ Independent Co-educational) Tapje Cloths and Napery. Printed and nae nae ee 6d. tons The ped ng 
of good general education. Appointments) Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls! Finbroidered Luncheon Sets. Afternoon Portmeirion, Penthyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 
Bureau. Prospectus on application to|from age six to University Entrance.| Te, Cjoths, etc. Dress Linens in over . 

Secretary. jSeparate Junior School. Healthy moorland Twenty colours. Ulustrated Brochure con- RYE. The Hope Anchor, RAC, AA 
NEW PLA , situation in Glossop Hall. Grammar School taining charming possibilities for Wed- approved Licensed, Superb position in a 
! YS for London season wanted:|courses leading to Cambridge General] Ging Gifts... From Rosemoyne, Irish| ©vély centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 


high standard only; letters first. Box 243.|Certificate of Education Examinations. For 
PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK. Publisher “¢tails apply Headmaster’s Secretary, 


offers facilities and advice. Box No. 356. 


of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent, of sales basis, Unsuitable) 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C.23.) 
FREE: ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ag ou Courses and Criticisms, from Dept 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 

*Koow-How.’ Send for Free R.3, ‘Know- 

How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 

No Fees tuition. B.A. Schoo] of Successful 

wae Luw., 
el. 








STORIES WANTED by the British Institute — (all examining Boards), London B.A 
Sc 


B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; 


‘ on 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1 
ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND—Six | tins, 8 for 22s, 6d. Peneaus now in stock at| tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf near 


| value 
offered for competition at the end of May | still available of this great delicacy. A superb 
to boys under 14 on Ist July. Further details | shipment 


| ST. MARGARET'S Yeaton Peverey, 
| Shrewsbury. 


(recognised by the Ministry of Education), | 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles | shade. Stanleys, Cli.den, Connermara, Irel. | 352. 


124 New Bond Street, London, | ##* Of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec. 


| Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim. Northern| SAINT-MAXIME. Holiday at the luxurious 

| Ireland |Hotel Des Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 

of! ¢ : ss3¢ |comfort, Palm-fringed terrace leading wo 
| SALMON, SARDINES and ASPARAGUS, | - “ Y 

*| First private imports of the finest Canadian | W4'et s —, oo bel a aye § 

*| Tinned Salmon. Fraser River Fancy Quality | "ean Sea. Open until November - all 

Law and Pro-) The pest packed, 7} oz. tins, 6 for 32s. 6d.;| inclusive tariff. Write Prop. 

fessional ¢xams., mod. fees. Prospectus from | 12 for 64s. French Sardines. Our Specially|ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St Ives Bay 
D_ Parker, M.A + Dept. B92. | Selected Brand, considered the best impor-| Hotel. Open May unt October. Command- 

894) ted. Fully matured in pure Olive Oil, 44 oz. | ing position sands and sea. Exceilent bathing, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. 


B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B 


6d. Keys) by, 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms). 
Supplies | Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage 
p | Write for brochure, Tel, 106 
144 oz. tins, 8 for 40s. All Post SUFFOLK’S sunniest and loveliest sea coast 
|Paid. SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16/4 highly recommended small, very selected 
near | Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. |Guest House offers real comfort and per 
girls| TWEED, Genuine hand-woven thoroughly | sonal service. Good food. Easter, etc., July 
shrunk. Send for patt., state garment and|to September, Early booking advised. Bos 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions of |same price, 6 tins of each 32s, 
from £120 to £50 per annum are/provided. Califorian Asparagus 


from the Headmaster. 


Boarding School for 


Verney, SWITZERLAND. — For your Easter and 


TYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS. 
|Summer holidays stay at the Chalet Bon 


from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen, s.a.e. 


| Accueil, run by a young Anglo-Swiss couple. 











| UNIVERSITY/W.E.A. SUMMER School, | ———— = = 
| Southampton, July 9th to 23rd. £5 Ss. a week | Wonderful view Alpine flora, & — 
jin University Hall of Residence. Excellent HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES | Riding, ites sae — oan. 
gtamme of stud nd 7 i . In- | ours y « q 1 b 
EDUCATIONAL |Quiries J Parker, MA. The University, ABBEYDORE COURT, +e - Here-'C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chateau-d'Oer. 
South: ton. ford. Quiet Country holiday. eautiful | ———————— 
TIVE AND SECRETARIAL | °OUNampion scenery. Visitors and permanents made 


ADMINISTRA 

training for graduates and well-educated girls 
Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp- 
stead S986. 





WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for! weicome. 
the great School cf Mankind—Life itself—| ,BiNGWORTH HALL, near Secteee | HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
is the aim of The New School, Kings) West Sussex. Downland country. Large gar-/FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali-| gens: 11 miles from sea; buses, Holiday or| Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Holi- 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. (University of Lon- | 5#tion the method (based on Rudolf Steiner! jong‘term Several ground-floor bedrooms.|day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic- 


don.) Session 1955-1956 begins Monday, | 
October 3, 1955. Part-time (Evening) Courses 
provided for Internal Degrees in the Facul- 


principles) seeks to unfold irdividual facul-| ;) ~ . “hil. 5. 3 ost id, Fa Guide Dept., 
ties and gifts and to develop truly social Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough. West Chil-| tures, 3s. 3d. post paid, Farm Gu pi 


z treet, Paisley. 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received | 18 Engh Stree = 


| tington 2257. 


as day children or boarders at moderate| APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge| FISHING IN CONNEMARA, Well stocked 


Tourist Centre, Write Percy 








ties of Arts and Science and for the ' . ng | 6 
. od | _N . 1| Hotel Beautifully situated between Lakes/ Fisheries and 

Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Paycho- | foes. Rumber ae ae ee and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, htg.| Stanley. Hon, Sec. Clifden Trout Anglers 
~ ae ee vig Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV. | Assoc., Connemara, Ireland. 

Degrees in Arts and Science. Applications for |= ae oe C. Tel.: 71 ‘Signpost’ Country) FREE Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet 

; : ouse rotel. Modern furnished Bungalows with wonderfu 

mission should bs made before J 1. ~~ 
ny and A. Xk 0 a ts ACCOMMODATION BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery|fishing and yachting facilities on River 
|MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea Front,| Thurne. Return post replies. MORSE, Repps, 


obtained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col- 
lege, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching 
Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual 
Exceptional results past ten 
Sea and mountain air. Games. 
pectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A., 
Cantab. (ately Senior Master at Stowe). 
Barbara K. K. Cross. B.A, Oxon. Lapicy 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
BAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-| 
nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.| 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
PARK 7437. 
DELICATE CHILDREN (7 to 12, M. or F.) 
received in home of woman doctor and 
tutored by husband (graduate). Details of case 
to Edwards, Lorton Hall, or. Cockermouth, 
C'land, 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre-| 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to} 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 








asa 
W.C.1. Telephone: 322 
to any address in the World; 35s. 


BUNGALOW, Wilts., ail gust. 
Moderate rent. Suit retired schoolmistress. | . 
Opportunity augment income. Box 329. |F. Waddling. 
COSTA BRAVA. Villas & Flats to let frm £3| BOGNOR | REGIS~ Quiet Guest. House. 
wk. Details, Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, 34. acauee Be Sigg page ag 
, ° . ° den, Widworthy, Syivan Way. Tel.: 350. Son te é ciate 20 Tish ae 
MERIONETH. Small modernised divided 7 } Rail. 10 days Interlaken gns a 
: - ‘ BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.| x (Emberbrook 3785),‘58 The Wood 
mansion house, a quite sopacate, Soc ont | CUR. Tel.: 1964, 35 cans. 220 yas. s08 mi aia. 
wit DAE VACAR, COMESEES ed an Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super-| ig +“ . Y 
reception rooms, about 2 acres land, sal- lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns | HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WA 
mon and sea trout fishing available, £4,450. . : : ‘ in Austra France Germany. Holland 
Details from Forrester-Addie & Son, Dol-|CO. DONEGAL Fort Hotel, Greencastle.|. . . ‘To get the best out of travelling is 
gclley On Loch ~_ — pow Bo to learn to understand new customs, new 
" , Golf, Tennis, Bathing. Boating, Sea-fishing.| ways of living, new ways even of thinking.’ 
er ee a. eee | Pally licensed. H. & C. Moderate terms. |Spend your holidays abroad in the inter- 
° co, . | " > 
May to August inclusive. 3 bedrooms, sleep|CORNWALL. S.W. Coast. Comfortable | ®sting, —. —— «2 
4 (or 6. Mod. con. Antique furniture. Box | Farm House. Excellent food, all conveniences — A. us Wwo2 was ET uiine © 
400. 7 gns. ~ week inclusive. Ruan Major, Ruan en te a onan a 
nanan i THE IN . 
SURBITON, Four-roomed fiat to let un-|Minor, Helston, i CANNES CADE or SEVILLE University 
furnished, Quiet, pleasant road, 3 minutes} COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well| Summer School, from 314 gns. Mary Sa0- 
railway station, £150. Box 349. heated, good outa, ge: Boultty. | der 106 Ken. High St.. W.8. 

, 1, near buses, shops. O ed Lion, , . F 
UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re-| fstfu “ > : TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
quired in or around London by young ee Glos, Tel: 66. Summer from £12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 montas. 
business couple within next six months. . . ? | Also passages to Canada/U.S.A, from £50.— 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C.] FRENCH RIVIERA, adjacent Booman, Se Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
ry {for tarift-brochure charming seaside Villa~/ | Tp. 28 Ely Place. London, &.C.1. Tel: 
— Guiee a oe eel, B. & B. terms. Box No. 101. HOLborn 1887. 
teacher. Ex. refs, Landlords & Bankers.||. RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms,| VENICE, exceptional terms for exclusive 
Reasonable rent. Box 384, | Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207.! holiday in private villa. Write Box 407. 


con. | Ballroom. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure. | Potter Heigham, Norfolk. 

|GRAND PKIVATE COACH TOURS. 16 
days Rome and Venice, 45} gns.; 16 days 
Venice, etc., 36} gns.; 11 days Interlaken, 
264 gns. AiR-rail. 14 days Lugano, 344 gns. 
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